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Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn 
IRYN MAWR COLLEGE — A COlL- 
Y ) lege for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
ladelphia. Offers graduate and under; raduate 
ses ~ Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng 


Anglo-Saxon, French, ‘Old Fre neh, Italian Span. 
and Old 





ih, '* Celtic, German, including Gothic 
serman, His tory, Political Science, Physics, Chem 
_ Biology, and leetures on Philosophy. Gymn: sium, 


ir h br. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
ue #475) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
For Program, address as above. 


and Biology. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
d ing. and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens September 29. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BaLDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—T went, -first year = item ber 
10. Board and tuition, $240. raduates. er sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or ‘Wellesley Col 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRUNNER, P. 0. - Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M*s. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and Commas. Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 
Students prepared for college. 


ay grounds for 
outdoor exe reise. 


.P hiladelp yhia, Germantown. 


~RANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTEKED 
institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for ‘the best Colleges and Schools 
if Science, and extended cour-e; in History, English 
1 us erature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
ocal Musie. An excellent system of physical culture 
soamiaa on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap- 
plication, Grorae A. Perr , A.M., Head Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Chelten Ave 

j TSS MARY E. STE VENS’ BOARD. 
ing and Day School, 23d year. ‘Approved ” 
by Bryn Mawr and * * authorized” to prepare students 
forthat college. The Bryn Mawr entrance examina- 
tions are held in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


ny ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
. Day School for Y oung Ladies reopens Sept. 25. 








RHODE ISLAND, Prudence Island. 

{LFRED HALL, SUMMER SCHOOL 
he of English, French,and German, For circulars, 
address —" OrcutfrT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass 


ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 
PE RFECI SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. Forany period. Happy holiday home 
if required. Lady speaks from personal experience. 
Sonh ghly wo in best U.S. School on return. L. D., 


— Clar Carruth, Booksellers, 340 Washington St., 
30ston. 


[ TICA CO NSERVA TOR Y OF! MUSIC. 
5 —A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
N,. F. Louis LOMBARD, Director. 








Teachers, etc. 
LADY FROM NORTH GERMANY, 


y who is an experienced teacher of the German 
and F ‘rench languages and can speak English fluent] 

esires a position at one of the higher American schoo 8; 
t est of references given and required. Address T. H., 
care the Nation. 


a TE ‘TEACHER, NA TIVE 


French, speaking fluently German, wishes to ac- 





( ny during summer a party to Europe. Daily in- 
8 ri “tion in FRENC H, GERMAN, SPANISH. Address 
SCH —" LANGUAGE S, 314 W. Madison St., Balti- 
Inore 


AY UINDERGARTEN, — Eng gas agement for 
\ next schoc | year desired by teache r capable of 
‘ du oe German or Engiish Kindergarten. Best of 
ere s from present Board of Directors. Address 
PRINCIPAL, 143 Franklin St., Detroit, Mich. 


7 rA 

UTOR WILL CARE FOR TWO 

boys during the summer with or without tutor- 

Country residence on Long Island Sound. Long 

experience at preparatory work. Highest references, 
J. - SPERRY, A.M., Clinton, Ce onn, 


GRADUA TE OF VASSAR COLIEGE 
v with experience, wishes an engagement to teach 
Chemistry and Physics, orthe Cl issics, in a Brooklyn 
or Rog York 3¢ hool. Address L. C. s., 20 S. Ellfott 


, Brooklyn. 


Ws NTED—BY A LAD Y OF £E. YPE- 
rience 2 In private school and family teaching— 
sition as French, and Ger- 


t 1 during References. Address 


ang, 


governess for English, 
summer months. 
*., care of Nation. 


+ XPERIENCED TEACHER (L. 4D ¥y) 
~ would like to make engagement for ensuing 
ir; Would also like position with family as tnstruct- 
s during vacation, or companion for travelling; refer- 

enees exchanged, Address S, C. J., care Nation. 


‘WOLADIES HAVING TRAVELLED 
extensively in Europe, will take charge of persons 


— ng to travel in Great Britain, Normandy, and 
ittany, 


we 


References exchanged. Apply at once. 
.J.S., care Postmaster, Ruthe-ford, N.J. 











Teachers, etc. 
WO YOUNG INSTRUCTORS OF 


large experience will take six boys for a summer 
in Germany and the Alps. Address for information, 
5 Gray 8, Harv ard University, Cambridge. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE DE SIRES Ss 
one or more boys to tutor during the summer 
Highest references. Address 
Wituam Esty, Amherst Mass. 


L 
months. 
ElP SIC. 

The British Chaplain offers home, companion 
ship, and study to a gentleman coming abroad. Terms 
moderate; references good. 

Y¥XPERIENCED TUTOR, 


ws era a 


COLLEGE 
desires summer engagement, 
.M. Rice, 108 West 43d St., New York. 


Fh sn STEBBINS, AB. TUTOR. 1S 
. how ready to make engagements forthe summer. 
Address i6 No, Ave., Cambridge, Mass 


OHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE cs 
would like peeing as tutor for the summer, 
E. Eves, 77 Pinckney St., Boston. 


DRIVATE TUTUR, EXPERIENCED, 
highest references, should ike summer position. 
Address TuTOR, care of Nation. 


y gts: —A HARV. ARD SENIOR 
would like a position as tutor for the summer Va 


cation. '.S. Roce RS, | 0 Gray's, ¢ ‘ambris lige, Mass. 


'HARLES Ww. STONE, Tutor for Bae. 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


YROFESSORS Wanted for the following 
»sitions; 2 of Chemistry, $1,500 and 82.000; 2 of 
Physics, $1,500 each; 3o0f Mathematics, $700 to @1,s00; 
2of Geology, $900 to $1,500; Sof Latin, $800 to #1,400; 
1 of English, $1,800; 7 Music Directors, $800 to 81,500; 
5 native Teachers (ladies) of French for Eastern Acade 
mies, $500 to $700. Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, IL. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH. 
vs ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 

M. J. Youre Fvuiros. 


23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 

8 ring Street, Los Angeles, = ‘al. 100 page Agency 
—— free VERETT O. Fisk & Co 


WE NE W AME Be ‘AN TEACHERS 
Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 
tors. cation near ~ centre of | ay oto of the 
U.S. Apply RUGGLES, nager, 
Room ©. * Palace Hotel Bullding, Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICA: NAND FOREIGN Professors, 


tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., llth to Col. 
leges, schools, and families. MIkiam CorRiErE, 
150 Sth Av., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


The Sauveur Summer College of 
Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
SIXTEENTH SEssion: July 7 to August 17. 

For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur 
lington, Vt, 

PETITES CAUSERIES 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES E ELEVI ES. New Epitios now 
in press. Exercises with transiations from English 
into French have been added to both books; also 3 


complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of the 
pamphlets containing these exercises and the keys to 


Enmtion just 


out 


the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVETR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 





g9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NE YORE. 

A Protessiona! Schoo! for the equipment cf 
Coliege Graduates and others who combine al 
ty. sche larsbip, and practigal power. Informa- 
tion furni-fed on apo iestion 


ion Institute of Tec ~hnology, 


BOSTON, MASS 


Courses in Civil. Mechanical, Mining, Electrical. 
Chemical, and Sanitary Engineering, and in Architee 
ture, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Geology 


Entrance examinations in Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, W ashi ngton, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, and To 
ronto. Catalogue free 


J. BR. HENCK, Jr., Seeretary. 





School of 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific 


Offers courses tn Civil Engineering, Chem stry, 
Geology, hiology, and Electrical Rex : 
For particulars address the - an oof the Law 
rence Scientific Se hoe t « sec ry 
HAKVARD UNIVERSITY, nbridge, M 


TwoScholarships for Women. 


The Harvard University Examinations for 


Women 

WII] be held in New York June 2, 2, and x 
Two scholarships of #900 and @26) each are offered in 
connection with these examinations r forma n 

apply to the Secretary, bast ist., New \ K 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRG INIA. 
SUMMER LAW LECTURES utne weekly! ? : 
July, svi, and end vth Septen ber Por «tf ‘ Ps 

ply (P.O. University of Va., Charlottesyi \a ’ 

Joun B. Minor, Prof. Cx and Stat Law 


HAVERFORD 
Opens 0th mo., 24th. Early application aho 
for rooms. Address Secretary of Colleg 
College P. O., Pa. 


COLLEGE 
siseontdt 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF Decorative Destes, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


For circulars and detailed tnformation apply to the 
manager. 


RENCH TEACHER Sand STUDENTS 
“LE FRANCA IS" | Prench Mont) 

Published by Bs £& Co., Madison Square, N.Y 
Teachers of vynenaenpanain A. 
Bowser’s Algebra and Geon ¥ x 
text- books for the ming Year The ir mle bv a 

mathematical author of promi “ $ ’ 
san time an enthusiastic and efficient teache 
Presi 
ini HE AT il &C0.. Publishers 

Boston, New York, and Chicag 
IN PRESS. 


Miller's Latin Prose for 


Colleges. 

P.-E, 

LEACH, SHEWELL 
New ¥i 


SILVER, 


& SANBORN, 


Chicago, 


BURDETT 


PUBLISHERS, 


rk, Boston, 


& CO., 












6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
announce with satisfaction a new serics of school 
readers—The Normal Course in Reading (Toid- 
Powe unique in des gn, attractive in style, 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement. 

Catalogue giving full information sent, post- 
paid, on application, 
Bs ice "MBERS—WE CAN SUP- 
7 ber ever issued of Harper, Century, 
? w series), Atiantic, Forwm. Popular 
vo ” wmopolitan, St. Nicholas, and mary 
thers. 7 P ple te volumes or sets reign maga 
esa specialt Correspondence solicited. A. H. 
ROFFE &c it Bromfield St., Boston. 
A Book on Woods containing 
actual and aui thent re Spectmens. 
Send fi oT ci é 
. R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y- 
Ss COTT/SH REVIEW. ORIGINAL 
Edition. @4.00 per vear. Leoxwarp Scott Pur 
Co., 231 Broadway, New York. 
SAE K NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 


and scarce magazines, etc., for 


» wees of leadt 
H. Wintiams, 195 West loth 8t., N. ¥. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just Ready. A New Novel by 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


KHALED; 
A TALE OF ARABIA. 





By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’ * Saracinesca,’ * ACigarette- 
Maker’s Romance,’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A New Book by William Winter. Wander- 


ings in England. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


By Wi.u1AM WINTER. 18mo0, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

**For the quiet, contemplative traveler, who is pre- 
pared to surrender himself to the restful spell of Nhe 
old home, and who carries with him a genuine feeling 
for all that is great in its history, inspiring in “its asso- 
lations and beautiful in the pictures it presents of the 
work of n«ture and of man, . Winter is the most de- 
lightful and the most suggestive of guides.”—New 
York World, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
NATURAL SELECTION AND 
TROPICAL NATURE. 


ESSAYS ON DESCRIPTIVE AND THEORETICAL 
BIOLOGY. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. Uniform with the ‘Ma- 
lay Archipelago.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Just published, 8vo, 779 pages, 857 illustra- 
tions, $6. 


MAMMALS, 


LIVING AND EXTINCT. 

By Wicu1aAM Henry Fiower, C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., Di- 
rector of the Natural History Departments, Brit- 
ish Museum, and RicHaRD LYDECKER, B.A. 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated with 357 figures, ¢6. 





THE STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Edited with notes and an introduction*from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Munk’s ‘ Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur.’ By A. W. VERRALI.. 12mo, $1.00. 





A SHORT HISTORY 
OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By JoHN MARSHALL. 
12mo, $1.10. 





New Edition in one volume, corrected and re- 
vised. Now ready. I6mo, $1.76. 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


AND 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


By Tromas Fow.er, D.D. 
The two volumes in one. 16mo, $1.75. 





THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By EmILe Bovutmy, 
With an Introduction 
12mo, $1.75. 


Translated by Isabel M. Faden, 


by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Floughton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s Saturday Books. 


Felicia. 
A novel. By Fanny N, D. Mur- 
FREE. i6mo, $1.25, 


Miss Murfree has succeeded admirably in a 
novel somewhat out of the beaten track. She 
reads and depicts character skilfully, she de- 
scribes scenes vividly, and her touch is at once 
so firm and light that the reader is charmed. 


Lewis Cass. 


Vol. XXIV. of American Statesmen. 


By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in the Uniyersity of Michi- 
gan. 16 no, gilt top, $1.25. 


A book of real value on the long public career 
of General Cass, and the eminent public ser- 
vices he rendered as military Governor ot Michi- 
gan, and later as a Cabinet Minister, as Minister 
to France, and asa United States Senator. 


Ryle's Open Gate. 


A novel. By Susan TEACKLE 

Moore. 16mo, $1.25. 

A bright summer story for summer reading. 
The scenes and characters ure of Long Isiand. 
The breeziness of the style raay remineé the read- 
er of ‘Col. Carter of Cartersville,’ written by 
Mrs, Moore’s brother, Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith, 


Whist in Diagrams. 
By G. P. W., author of ‘American 
Whist Illustrated.’ 16mo, $1.25, 


This book contains seventy-tive hands played 
through, illustrating speciai situations. These 
are the leads of the best players of the wor!d, 
the masters of Whist. 


American Guide Books. 
By M. F. Sweetser. Carefully re- 


vised to date, 
New England, The White Mountains. 
he Maritime Provinces. 
With maps and plans, $1.50 each, 


**Every whit as good as * Baedeker.’ ’’—The 
Independent (New York). 


Notes in England and Italy. 


By Mrs, HAWTHORNE. With a por- 
trait of Mrs. Hawthorne. New edition. 
Crown 8vo, $1,50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin &Co., Boston. 


ee | East Se Seventeenth Street, New York, 
JUST OUT: 


TINKLETOP’S 
CRIME, 


And Eighteen Other Stories. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


Author of ‘Dramas of Life,’ ‘How the Poor 
Live,’ etc. Every story is a literary gem, 
and asa whole they show this brilliant author 
at his best. The most entertaining collection 
of short stories issued in years, 





Paper Covers, ....... 
Stamped Cloth,....... 


For sale by Booksellers, 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
___ Fast r4th Street, N. Y. City. 
ELF. BONAVENTURE, 


Books AND PRINTs, 


WEST 31ST ST., COR. B’WAY, NEW YORK, 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


$ .50 
I 00 








B. WESTERMANN & CO, 


Importers and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Now Ready, Parts 1-4, 


— German, A-Horse. 
Vol. Il: German-English, A-Capit 


of 


FLUGEL’S 


Larger German-English and 


English-German Dictionary. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. ~ 


Will be published in J2 parts at $1.00 exc! 
Special terms for advance orders and Pubiie arc 
College Libraries. 

Prospectus and Specimen Pages on application, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 


Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C 
Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 
Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 


Vol. I: 





aspecialty, Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals, 
s 


BOOKS 


RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK, 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than at any Bo 
Store in the World, 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


EASTWARD HO! 


A Story for Girls, 
By EMMA MARSHALL. 
Iiiustrated, $1.50. 





12mo, 406 pages. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent by mall, prepald, 


by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


FE. P. DUTTON & CO,, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


i Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


rter of Fore Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Pu lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed « 
demand A lar; rge assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

also make Collections and issue Com 

C dit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
reqait. ple in all parts of the world 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. | 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Of all Descriptions. Send for Circulars. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
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Ever since 1884 we have been inclined to 
suspect all Republican quotations which in 
any way helped the cause. That is to say, 
we have always been inclined to believe that 
they were either sheer forgeries, or that they 
came from some otber source than the one 
to which they were ascribed, or that they 
had been modified in some such way as to 
alter the sense. We could produce con- 
spicuous illustrations of all these offences. 
Accordingly, when we found this in the 777 
bune of Monday, coming from Secretary 
Tracy, we took the precaution to go to the 
original report: 


‘*The Navy Department has fortified itself 
with legal authority for the present pursuit, 
and finds ample defence for the seizure upon 
the open seas in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. A hundred years ago that tribunal 
decided (Rose vs. Henley) that ‘ the seizure of 
a ship upon the high seas after she has com- 
mitted an act of forfeiture within the territory, 
is pot inconsistent with the sovereign rights of 
the nation to which it belongs. Whatever 
the great principle of self-defence, in its rea- 
sonable and necessary exercise, will sanction 
in the individual, in a state of nature, nations 
may lawfully pertorm upon the high seas. 
And again (Hudson vs. Genster): ‘ The laws 
of the United States upon the sub ject appear 
to have been framed after a model of the Eng- 


lish statutes, and the act of 1700 expressly 
authorizes the seizure of a vessel that has, 
within the jurisdiction of the United 


States, committed an act of forfeiture, 
wherever she may be met with by a revenue 
cutter, without limiting the distance from the 
coast.’ This principle was again recognized in 
the Supreme Court in the case of the Mariana 
Flora, where Mr. Justice Story says: ‘It is 
true that it has been held in the courts of this 
country that American ships cffending against 
our laws, and foreign ships in like manner of- 


fending within our jurisdiction, may after- 
wards be pursued and seized upon the open 
seas and rightfully brought back into our 


ports for adjudication.’” 


What we found, in the case of Rose ys. 
Himely (not Henley) was, that the court, 
through Chief-Justice Marshall, decided 
exactly the other way, and that the dictum 
here quoted came from the diss nting opinion 


of Justice Johnson. Moreover, the case was 
not in point for the purpose of the 
present discussion. The question was 
Whether ‘ta French Admiralty Court 
which had condemned an American 


ship” had ‘‘competent jurisdiction,” and 
whether the Supreme Court ‘ could examine 
the jurisdiction of a foreign tribunal.” Both 
the other cases cited are cases of merchant ves- 
sels. The Mariana Flora was a Portuguese 
mercantile ship captured and brought in by 

United States cruiser for firing on her 
under a mistaken notion of her character. 
It was apropos of her that Justice Story 
made the statement quoted, which nobody 
has ever questioned, but his qualifying sen- 
tence has been left out: ‘‘This, however, 
never been supposed to draw after it 
right of visitation or search. The party in 
such cases seizes at his peril. If he estab- 
lishes a forfeiture, he is justified. If he 
fails, he must make full compensation in 


has 
the 








The Nation. 


damages everybody has always 
known. 
seize a mail 

whether she 


war of a belli 


This 
The Charleston m ig ht, at her peril, 
but 


} 
e man-of 


high seas, 


steamer on the 
could legally seize tl 


gerent is another matter. 


President Harrison is back in Was 
from a long and succ 
try. have had 
and the trip ought to 


or 
hlugton 
ssful tour of the coun 


He seems to a good time, 


be of service to him in 


more ways than as affording a change of 
scene. He has made a great many speeches, 
and they have been as a rule very credit 


able, while he has not 
where. 
lation as to the e€ 
Harrison’s personal fortunes. 
pears for attaching any 
to it in this respect. He 
same sort of figure in his party that he 
started—its nominal head, but without 
slightest hold upon its affection or enthu 
siasm. It still remains as necessary as be 
fore for his son to explain through his news- 
paper that the father is really a great 
and the prospect of being obliged, by force 
of circumstances, to support him for 
term is no more attractive to Republicans 
generally than it was a month ago. 


slopped over any- 
There has been considerable specu 
ffect of the tour upon Mr 
No reason ap 
importance 
returns 


special 


the 


it 


man; 


asecond 





Mr. 


+), 


Now that China has refused to receive 
Blair as our Minister, it comes out the 
present Minister, Mr. Denby, has filled the 
post so well that all who wer li id 
the facts ha 
A missionary of the American Board in 
China for years, now in this country, 
that the American missionaries of all 


that 


d sought to secure his parent 


tit 
nations are heartily in favor of Mr. Det 
by’s retention, and had petiti P 


Harrison to that effect. 


upon arriving in China, Mr. 
that it was an important part of his duty t 
look after the ca a ynaries, and that thei: 


lents in a foreign country 
never before received st 
tention. He has been equally 
in regard to his other duties, 
sionary that ‘* n C 
could better than Mr. Denby has don 
for American interests in China.” In 


interests as resi 


have 





declares 


do 


of these facts, two or three Republican 
newspapers are urging President Har- 
rison to retain Mr. Denby, in spite of the 
fact that he is a Democrat. The Spring 
field (Mass.) Unten thinks that ‘‘ President 
Harrison might do worse than to allow him 
to remain,” while the No wich (Conn.) 
Bulletin admits that * seinen yaad & repre- 
sentative and Mr. Bisir a good many peo- 
ple would prefer Mr. Denby, ond thinks 








that ‘‘ perhaps President Harrison will come 
to the same state of fecting iy We e must warn 
the U vand the Bulletin that they are get- 
entice n dangerous Mugwump g . The 
ivan s hold that fide “sig and effi 
ciency should be the only sure tenure of 


s 
office, and that a man who has shown him- 
self couspicuously faithful and efficient— 














whether as Minister to aor as Post 
master of Boston —should tained But 
it will be remembered that when the ques 
tion of reappointing such a postmaster was 
p nding last March Mr. Harrison decided 
against it for this reason 


‘*The President thought that, considering 
the attitude of the Democratic party, which 
wes murdering United States marshals and 
expelling Republican postmasters from their 

fices in the South, and endeavoring to over 
throw constitutional goverrment by revolu 
tionary preceeding both in the House and Se 

ate, and by jreventing honest elections 
wherever they could get the power so to do, it 
Was not wise to appoint to an important office 
a person W ho made no expression any where 
of disapprobation of these things, and whee 


political influence, so far ae it was exerted, was 


in their favor 


We 


does not a 


» he ehi ver 
ho reason why this argum 


Mr. Denby 


can see 


pply to as Well as to 





Gen. Corse. He has had ample time to ex 
press himself on these questions, but not 
one word of disapprobation has he uttered 
All tt! tulk a the miss! iries 1 Mr 
D> nby’s ¢ 1S8t ke that a ut efficiency in 
Get Corse s CAS« is really The 
only question fs, To which party es | 
be! ny 

The most creditable feature of Mr. Har 
the Presi 

h, as a 

aT ily he 

ard which 

remain 

it returned 


ure ’ was 





imme 








alate apm n t< Lii¢ ud ges who 
ire to constitute the new appellate court 
Wolc was created at the last session 
of Congress, but he announced on Monday 
$ deter at I to make the appoint 
ments until the: s of thase selected could 
be sent to the Senate for confirmation. This 
is th y reas nable and proper course to 
pursur W) er or not the letter of the 
; tution would permit the President to 
such appointments while the Senate 

s not in session, the spirit of that instrument 
learly opposed to the pacing upon the 


} . } ’ Fr | 4 71) 
ench, by the President, of a jud 


ge who may 


be forced to surrender bis seat a few months 
later because the Senate refuses its ‘‘ advice 
and consent” to his appointment. 





A fresh scandal! about the Pension Bureau 


must have imparted a familiar odor to the 
official atmosphere of Washington as the 
President sniffed it on his return on Fri 
day He at least ought not to have 
been surprised to hear that the son of 
his Commissioner of Pensions had been 


forced to for selling appointments 
in the Bureau and appropriating to his own 
uses petty sums of the Bureau’s money. 
The son has evidently been imitating his fa- 
ther’s methods, and doing so with the 
belief that they were safe ones for him 
to practise, since the President had kept 


resigT 
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his father in office in the face of all 
evidence that he was using his position for 
unworthy ends and personal pecuniary profit. 
If the father did not know what the son was 
doing, the fact that the son could do what 
he did without instant detection is a fresh 
proof of the lax and irresponsible system 
upon which the Bureau’s affairs are con- 
ducted. 





Delaware falls in line as the twenty-fifth 
State to pass a ballot-reform law. The 
measure is an entirely satisfactory one, being 
a thorough adaptation of the Australian sys- 
tem. It provides for a blanket ballot, pro- 
hibits the use of pasters, and forbids the use 
of any except official ballots, which can be 
obtained only in the polling-places. The 
compartment or booth system of voting 
is to be followed, so that a really secret, 
exclusively official ballot has been obtained. 
The Delaware law-makers have not been 
influenced, as those of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut were, by Gov. Hill’s pernicious as- 
saults upon the Australian system, although 
an effort in that direction was made. Their 
law is, in fact, as good a ballot law as any 
other State has secured. There are only 
three separate-ballot laws, those of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut ; all the 
other twenty-two States having adopted the 
blanket ballot. 





Ex-Congressman Butterworth does not 
take a rosy view of the prospects for electing 
Mr. McKinley Governor of Obio. ‘* From 
what | hear,” he is credited with saying, ‘‘ I 
suppose McKinley will be given the nomi- 
nation by our people—the Republicans—for 
Governor. The issue will be the old tariff 
question. Whether it is wise to make a 
State campaign on such a national issue, I 
will not say. It seems that it will be done, 
however. You must remember that nomi- 
nating conventions do not make issues —issues 
create themselves. But this I will say—no 
high-tariff issue will ever succeed in this 
country, as the lesson of last fall taughtus. I 
would never be in favor of it, and yet Ihave 
always been a strong advocate of the protec- 
tive idea. The high-tariff idea can never 
carry, and it would be as calamitous as pesti- 
lence if it did.” This is the opinion of aman 
who, though he opposed some of the pro- 
visions of the McKinley Bill, voted for it on 
its final passage. It would be depressing 
kind of talk to have making itself heard 
in Ohio during a McKinley anti-cheapness 


campaign, but there are evidences that, if. 


Mr. McKinley is nominated, Mr. Butter- 
worth will not be the only Ohio Republican 
who will indulge in such talk. 





The McKinley Administrative Law is 
working precisely as every competent stu- 
dent of its indefensible provisions foresaw it 
would. The Dry Goods Economist says that 
**denunciation and disapproval continue to 
pour in from all quarters for the act and its 
effects,” that it seems ‘‘ impossible to find a 
champion for the system it has established 








either among importers, lawyers, or judges,” 
and that the only persons ‘‘who advocate its 
continuance in an unchanged form are a 
few of the ‘Knownothing’ merchants, who 
openly avow their desire to prevent importa- 
tions and their approval of whatever tends to 
that result.” That was the kind of merchant 
for whom the law was designed, and whose 
interests it was supposed to benefit. Con- 
cerning the ulterior motives of the originat- 
ors of the measure, the Economist says: 


‘‘As the Supreme Court has recently refused 
to give piiority to this class of cases, an im- 
porter who wins before the Board and before 
the Circuit Court bas now the cold comfort of 
waiting three or four years to see whether the 
Supreme Court will sustain the decision in bis 
favor. And the matter of most unpleasant 
significance in all this is, that those who re- 
joice in the barrenness of results from the con- 
tentions of importers, profess to know that the 
intentions of the law’s framers are thus being 
carried out. In other words, it is seriously 
maintained by many that McKinley’s Com- 
mittee devised a scheme, under the pretence of 
reform, to do away with all contests as to rate, 
= the Collecior’s decision absolute and 

nal.’ 


Our readers will not be surprised at this 
view of the intent of the law. It wasinspir- 
ed by that kind of ‘“‘ genuine Americans” 
who look upon importing as a criminal busi- 
ness which should be prevented by any 
means, legal or illegal, and upon importers 
asa class of anti-Americans who should be 
driven out of the country or into bank- 
ruptcy for their diabolical efforts to sell the 
American people such foreign products as 
they are unpatriotic enough to wish to buy. 





A St. Louis correspondent of the Times 
has investigated the celebrated ‘‘ Tin-Plate 
Works ” of that eminent Republican manu- 
facturer, Mr. Niedringhaus, and has dis- 
covered that they consist of a shed fifty feet 
long, fifteen feet wide, and ten feet high. 
This immense edifice, of rude and hasty 
construction, is divided into three rooms. 
The first of these is obviously the Pre- 
paratory Room. In it the reporter dis- 
covered severai small piles of sheet iron, of 
tin-plate size, upon which a ‘‘ force,” con- 
sisting of one young man and a boy, were 
operating. The boy had handed a plate to 
the man, and the man was rubbing it 
with a rag. Whether both man and boy 
were genuine Americans, the reporter was 
too dazed to inquire. Passing to the 
next room, which was obviously an annex 
to the Preparatory Room, a second ‘‘ force,” 
consisting of three men and two boys, was 
discovered, doing nothing in particular ex- 
cept to pass on towards the third room the 
plates which had been through the rag- 
rubbing process. Whether this ‘‘ force” 
was genuine American or not, the re- 
porter aiso failed to ascertain. In the 
third, or ‘‘Dipping Room,” the reporter 
came at once upon the very citadel of the 
works. In a space three feet by five, he 
was shown the entire plant, consisting of 
three pots, set in a brick-like furnace, and 
containing liquid tin boiling away like fury. 
Two full-grown men composed the ‘‘ force” 
in this room, both hard at work, one dip- 
ping a plate in one of the pots and 
the other looking on to see what came 





of it. The dipper spoke with a strong Eng. 
lish accent, and confessed without shame 
that he was from Swansea, Wales, where 
he had learned the tin business. He showed 
his anti-American bias by saying that the 
work whicb the ‘‘ force” in the Preparatory 
Room was doing was ‘ gals’ work in the 
old country.” None of the tin plate thus 
turned out is for sale, Mr. Niedringhaus sim 
ply manufacturing it for distribution at Re- 
publican conventions and among Republican 
newspapers. 





The Kentucky Democrats have adopted 
a platform which is strong and sound on the 
tariff and the McKinley Bill, but they have 
weakened the effect of it by a free-coinage 
declaration which reads as if it had been 
borrowed from the Farmers’ Alliance. Mr. 
Blaine will be interested to see that they 
have borrowed, without due credit, his 
famous denunciation of the McKinley Bil! 
as a measure which ‘‘ does not open a mar- 
ket for a single bushel of wheat or a single 
barrel of pork.” 





A few weeks ago Neal Dow induced the 
Maine Legislature to amend the Prohibitory 
Law in such manner as he declared would 
put an end to the liquor traffic. The new 
statute went into effect on the Istof May. 
The Lewiston Journal, a Republican news- 
paper which believes in prohibition and 
always tries to make out the best possible 
case for that policy, in its issue for the 12th 
of May, says that ‘‘a correspondent from 
Belfast writes in a disheartened strain in 
regard to the liquor business there. Rum- 
selling will run riot there this summer, 
the rumsellers having taken new courage 
from the results of the late session of 
the S. J. Court, where all the cases 
but one were either nol-prossed or found 
not guilty. Another new rum-shop opened 
on lower Main Street, Saturday, when court 
adjourned, and now there are more thau 
twenty places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold without let or hindrance.” Belfast is a 
place of less than 6,000 inhabitants, and 
‘‘more than twenty ” rum-shops in a town 
of that size means about the same ratio to 
population as in New York city. 





The history of the modern literary use of 
the word ‘‘mugwump” is enlarged by a re- 
cent contribution to the Vermont Staidard 
from Mr. Henry 8S. Dana of Woodstock, 
Vt. Mr. Dana is deeply versed in neighbor- 
hood matters, and has written an elaborate 
history of Woodstock. He says that the 
American Whig newspaper, published for 
several years in that town, contained the 
following, under date of August 24, 1832 : 
““DYING CALL,” OR THE CAT LET OUT OF THE 

BAG. 

{a¥- Through the politeness of an anti-Ma- 
sonic friend in a distant town we have been 
furnished with a copy of the secret bulle/in of 
the Clay Masonic party. It has extensively 
circulated amor g the Knights of Kadosh and 
the Most Worshipful Mugwumps of the Cable- 
tow nearly a month ego, and with so much 
**secrecy and caution” that we have been un- 
able to get sight of a copy until the present 
moment, 











May 21, 1891] 














Mr. Dana says: ‘‘ Thecredit of starting the 
word ‘Mugwumps’ in the public print must 
be given to our fellow-townsman Henry 8, 
jlutchinson, until some person appears who 
can establish a prior claim.’’ It may be 
doubted whether at this distance of time a 
claim prior to 1832 can well be established 
by production of a printed record; but ever 
since the days of the Pilgrim Fathers the 
word has been familiar in New Ecgland 
communities. Because it was thus familiar, 
the Vermont editor sixty years ago used it in 
addressing the plain people of his consti- 
tuency. He knew that they would under 
stand it. It is to be noticed,that the term in- 
variably denotes some excellency or supe- 
riority in the persons to whom it is applied. 





The Wharton School of Finance and Eco- 
nomy, connected with the University of 
Pennsylvania, has a course of study prepara- 
tory to journalism, concerning which the 
school’s prospectus makes the following state- 
ments: ‘‘The position of editor or editorial 
writer on a journal is one of great responsi- 
bility and importance, and no such person 
can be too well prepared for his work. A 
course of study in political economy and 
finance, and in American history and poli- 
tics, is almost indispensable to any 
editor who wishes to write intelligently upon 
the countless subjects of public policy upon 
which the newspaper must take a stand.” 
Why say “ almost indispensable” ? Do the 
Wharton instructors intend to admit that 
there can be any intelligent editorial writing 
upon questions of public policy by men 
who have not pursued sucha course? That 
the newspaper ‘‘ sanctums ” of the land are 
crowded with men who are writing every 
day without the aid of such preparatory 
study, every reader of newspapers must ad- 
mit; but no one can call the wonderful 
‘* copy” they are producing “ intelligent.” 
Possibly the Wharton Schoo! authorities put 
in the ‘‘ almost” to avoid the danger of seem- 
ing to reflect upon the press of the country 
as a body. The course of study which they 
outline is the best that we have seen yet 
in any quarter for the work in hand, and is, 
in fact, the only kind which can fit a man 
for useful and competent journajlistic writ- 
ing. It would, of course, unfit him utterly 
for ‘‘ breezy, brainy, newsy, crisp ” writing, 
for the peculiarity of that is, that the less 
preliminary study of all kinds a man has, 
the greater will be his success in it. 





We remarked the other day, prior to the 
action of the New York Presbytery unfavor- 
able to Prof. Briggs, that it was only a ques- 
tion of time before his views would win 
acceptance in his denomination. The strik- 
ing array of young ministers who voted to 
sustain him is in strong confirmation of our 
piniun. They were not alone graduates of 
Union Seminary, and so naturally disposed 
to defend a professor under whom they 
had studied; even the Princeton gradu- 
ates are going the way of the higher 
criticism, if you can only catch them 
young enough. Three young ministers 
of Princeton training now occupy promi- 
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nent pulpits in the Presbyterian pulpit of 
this city. That fact was given considerable 
prominence not long ago as an instance of 
the way Princeton men were coming to the 
front, even under the of Union 
Seminary. But they all support the accused 
Union Seminary professor, and one of thein 
figures as his avowed defender. For the 
present the gray heads and the superanousted 
ministers no longer in the active pastorate 
have the weight of numbers, 
will reverse the balance. Only, the pity of 
it is that, by the time the victory is won, the 
issue will have become obsviete 


shadow 


A few years 


for the edu 
cated world, other questions will be the 
living ones, and then these 
progressive young men metamorphosed into 


we shall see 


the stern excommunicators of the progress 
ive young men of the next generation. 





the 


Sunday Was 


opening of 


The long contest over the openin g 
Metropolitan Museum = on 
brought to an end on Monday by the surrender 
of a majority of the Trustees to a mon 
ster petition, accompanied by 
of the 


a guarantee 


increase of 


expenditure for one 
year. Only two objections to the opent: 
have been produced from the beginning of 
the agitation. One was, that the co! 
lection was the result of contributions 
from individuals most of whom were op- 


posed to the opening on Sunday, and that 
as their continued pecuniary support 
the last importance, their wishes should be 
respected. This dwindled, in the course of 


that 


was of 


the discussion, into an acknowledgment 
the wishes of these gentlemen might be dis 
regarded if the money could be found to 
meet the increased expense which the Sun 
day opening wouid entail. The « 
jection was the one Known as ‘“‘ the en- 
tering wedge,” which 
the petition signed by a good ms 
ing clergymen of the city. 

tion was that the opening of the 
on Sunday would be ‘‘a peri 

opening the way to Sunday theatres ar 
operas, beer music and dan 
halis, and the features of 
a Continental Sunday.” 


was set forth 
any iead 
Their conten 


M useul 


uni 
lous experiment, 
gardens, 
what is called 


How it 


be considered ‘‘a perilous experiment 
we do not know, seeing that it has been tried 


Be ston 


with regard to similar institutions in 


and Philadelphia for ten years, and has been 
perfectly successful. Nor do we clearly un- 
derstand what is meant by ‘‘opening the 


way, seeing that by no possible eff 
the imagination can the Museum be looked 
on as stopping or having stop 


a ‘‘ Continental Sunday.” 





The truth is, that the old Puritan Sunday 
for which the signers contend i 


, disappeared 
from this city long ago. The great bulk of 
¢ 


the population have for fully a quarter of a 
century been passing Sunday either in the 


Continental fashion or some 


That is to say, they have either been amusing 


themselves on Sunday as Frenchmen or Ger 
mans generally do, or in ways far more ob 
jectionable. Tosuppose that the closing of the 





Metropolitan Museum on Sunday has 
erted the smallest influence on this tendency, 


is to be in the highest degree fanciful We 
doubt if the ad al of access he Mus 
um on Sunday has sent a single uman 
being in this city toa place of worship, or 
kept asingle bu be away fr anv 
piace of amuseme orn i the views 

a single human | on the quest which 
were right—Ang!lo-Sax Protestants or ¢ 
tinental I stants chi th 1 and 
req nts of S lay observat What 
the cios ( M mons iv realy 
stood for w ser 3 + sma and 





y Specranie i¥ t “ ~< 
Tit) t s f art eve es] 
ed, but w I s rf 
ethics r Bit r atorica 
had > We i i i Vuse > 
day Was ‘ s ly ‘ tle island Lhe 
I fait < t w was 
carry’! every else befor H 
civ i world y be s witl ex 
agverat 1, to hav { acainst ul lew 
sh view of t Sabba W ¢ “Ww 
prove eventually a i 
can te but i 8 ‘ i) ts at 
the il interests of a t Wes 
n 3 W I ‘ \ ‘ siniy in 
t! r “ ‘ 
part < es ‘ \ ? 
Ss i ingl 7 @ A LISE \ 4 
and re d amuse s issos 
The Ancia es has bee ack 
one for “pa ny re 11 atest 
pr ps suis I r ar I % 
s t r $ s m ft 
difficu'ty I $ as 
1 r Sit i r an 
i i let s sent 
Ww s of & t 4 
v Ww x res ive exces r 
r S t 3 e WAS § i ¢ an fen 
years ] TV M ster . 
4 s ri is 1 } i c t 
b re V } he { ave 
var bly turr Lcrous “ of 
er x Phe O S n is always charg 
ing \ stra Ww ‘ yi 
‘ finances, and is 
always s i bad way wi 
4 . wer Thus great things 
Were expected the ¢ vas Ministry, but 
noti ¢ is for but another of the 
fan rs : stave off the ev day The 
Bank of 8; s to an the Govern! t 
$50, ( 0 for thirty years without in 
terest i in return for this favor is 
» Tec ve chiv Va iable « siderations, 
In t st place its charter, includ 
ng exclusive privilege of issuing 
bank tes, is to be extended seventeen 


years. It would expire in 1904, but is now 


to run till 1921 Then, no limit is to be put 
Ipe s issue of bills. The bank’s capital 


ahh) 


000, and it is not autho- 


1 the 


is at present Sut 


beyond amount of 


rized to issue notes 


$150,000,000. With its capital thus multi- 
plied by five, its privilege is already im- 


mensely valuable, and enables it practically 
to absorb ail the banking business of Spain, 


The removal of all limits on its circulation, 


and the doubling the time its charter has to 
run, would seem to be cheap at the price it 





it is proposed to pay for them. 
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THE ITATA CASE, 


Tue extraordinary carelessness in matter of 
law and precedent with which the business 
of the State Department is conducted under 
Mr. Blaine, as illustrated by the Reiter incl- 
dent and the Bering Sea discussion, probably 
accounts for the confusion of the public 
mind at this moment touching the rights 
and wrongs of the chase of the /tata by a 
United States man-of-war, now going on 
There are only three classes of vessels which 
our men-of-war can chase and capture on 
the high seas—7. ¢., outside of our jurisdic- 
tion—viz., slave traders, enemies, and pirates. 
The /tata is confessedly not a slave-trader; 
she is not an enemy, because we are not at 
war with any Power. Is shea pirate? No- 
body pretends that she is. A pirate is a 
vessel which carries no national flag and has 
nocommission froma government. The Jtata 
carries the flag of the Chilian Congressional 
party, now carrying on a civil war in that 
country. 

What is our proper attitude towards the 
parties to a conflict in a foreign country, 
which, through its persistence and the 
force displayed on both sides, has risen 
to the dimensions of a civil war? There 
is no difficulty in answering this question. 
Authorities on the subject are plenty as 
blackberries. Wheaton says, ‘‘ that a for- 
eign Government may either remain neutral 
or take part in the conflict [civil war]. If 
it remains neutral, it is bound to allow im- 
partially to both belligerent parties the 
free exercise of those rights which war 
gives to public enemies against each 
other” (Lawrence’s ed., p. 40). Bello says, 
“When a repubiic is divided into two par- 
ties which mutually treat each other as ene- 
mies, the war is called czvil war, which 
means war between fellow-citizens. . .. How- 
soever much Gne of the two parties gives to 
the other the title of rebel or tyrant, the 
foreign Powers who desire to maintain their 
neutrality ought to consider both as two 
States, independent as respects one another 
and other States who recognize no judge 
of their differences ” (Lawrence’s note to 
Wheaton, p. 524) Says Attorney-Gen- 
eral Black, in his opinion given under 
Buchanan in the Peru controversy in 1858, 
‘* When the people of a republic are divid- 
ed into two parties, who take up arms and 
oppose each other by military force, this zs 
civil war, Supposing, however, that the re- 
bellion is partly successful, and the old Gov- 
ernment maintains itself in one part of its 
territory, while it is obliged to surrender 
another, shall it then give the law where 
it has no power to enforce obedience, 
or shall its authority be confined to 
the territory it occupies? A revolutionary 
party, like a foreign belligerent Power, is 
supreme over the country it occupies as far 
and as long as its arms can maintain it ” 
(Opinion of Attorney-General Black, May 
15, 1858, Congress. Doc. Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress, first session.) Secretary Cass en- 
dorsed this opinion in the same contro- 
versy. It accords with that of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Rose vy. 
Ilimley, Cranch’s Rep., vol. iv., p. 272; 





also in several prize cases which came be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the December 
term in 1862, when the court laid down as 
one of the rules governing the matter in 
hand; ‘‘ War is that state in which a 
nation prosecutes its right by force, and 
it is not necessary that both parties 
should be acknowledged as _ independ- 
ent nations or sovereign States, nor 
that war should be solemnly declared. 
As civil war ts never publicly proclaimed, eo 
nomine, its actual existence is a fact in do- 
mestic history which the courts are bound 
to notice and know.” Hall, the latest writer 
on international law, while acknowledging 
that belligerents in a civil war cannot de- 
mand recognition as a matter of strict legal 
rights, says they always receive it when the 
hostilities bring them into contact with a 
neutral foreign State (p. 36-7). 

It is an easy inference from all this that if 
the Charleston should overtake the /tata now, 
the would find her a public commissioned 
ship, and, if she attacked and destroyed her, 
would be Violating our neutrality by taking 
part in the hostilities on the side of President 
Balmaceda. The title of the Chilian Congres- 
sionalists to belligerent rights is made doubly 
strong by the fact that they are or were the 
most important part of the regular Chilian 
Government. The pretence that the Con- 
gress recently elected in the part of the coun- 
try held by Balmaceda’s troops, and doubt- 
less under his military supervision, takes the 
place of the ante-bellum Congress, is too ab- 
surd for discussion. There can be no elec- 
tion in Chili of a legitimate Congress until 
peace is restored. 

But it is said, the Jtata violated our neu- 
trality laws, and therefore we have a right 
to pursue and capture her wherever found, 
as a fugitive from our justice. Our neu- 
trality laws are domestic legis'ation, govern- 
ing, like all other domestic legislation, all 
persons within our jurisdiction as long as 
they are within it. Persons who violate them, 
however, like other criminals, can only be cap- 
tured within our jurisdiction. If the Jtata 
were ap American ship, she could be pursued 
and captured anywhere on the ocean, be- 
cause we have jurisdiction of American 
ships on any part of the high seas, But we 
have no more right to capture foreigners on 
foreign ships on the high seas, unless they 
are pirates, slave-traders, or enemics, than 
we have to pursue forgers or murderers into 
Canada or Mexico. Since Mr. Blaine began 
his Bering Sea controversy, the notion has 
got into many heads that the United States 
can exercise police powers over the whole 
ocean under the United States statutes; but 
this notion, though pleasant and gratifying 
to the national pride, will not bear legal ex- 
amination. If there be only one nation in 
the world which should stand, as it bas 
always stood, for law, in these matters, we 
are that nation. On this particular point of 
the responsibility of neutrals (since the Ala- 
bama case) for the departure from their ports 
of vessels partially prepared for war, and re- 
ceiving their armaments at sea, for which we 
f contended before the Geneva tribunal, Hall 
says: 





“The intent of acts, innocent separately, 





but rendered by this theory culpable when 
combined, can only by their nature be proved 
when the persons guilty of them are no long- 
er within neutral jurisdiction. They can- 
not, therefore, be prevented by the State 
which is saddled with responsibility for 
them ; and this responsibility must mean 
either that the neutral State will be held 
answerable in its own body for injury suffered 
by the belligerent, in which case it will make 
amends for acts over which it has had no con- 
trol, or else that it is bound to exact reparation 
from the offending belligerent, at the inevi- 
table risk of war. 

“If this doctrine were a legal consequence 
of the accepted principles of international law, 
it migbt be a question whether it would not be 
wie to refuse operation to it on the ground of 
undue oppressiveness to the neutral. But no 
such difficulty arises; for, as responsibility is 
the correlative of power, if a nation is to be 
responsible for innocent acts which become 
noxious by combination in a place outside its 
boundaries, it must be enabled to follow their 
authors to the place where the character of the 
acts becomes evident, and to exercise the func- 
tions of sovereignty there. But even on the 
high seasit is not permissible for a non-bellige- 
rent State to assume control over persons other 
than pirates or persons on board its own ships: 
and within foreign territory it has no power of 
action whatever ” (Hall’s Int. Law, p. 610-11). 


This means, among other things, that we 
cannot scour the ocean in quest of foreign 
offenders against cur laws. Our remedy for 
the offence of the Jtata, whatever it be, is at 
present to be sought from the Chilian Congres- 
sionalists by formal application. Whether 
she has committed an offence remains to be 
determined, for it is good law that American 
citizens may sell ships fit for war to foreign 
belligerents even, no matter where they take 
on their armaments. At all events, the fact 
and nature of her offence are to be settled 
by the courts, and not by the captain of the 
Charleston and by the Secretary of the Navy 
crying, ‘“‘Sic’im! Sic ’im!” 


THE ALABAMA PRECEDENT. 


Tur New York 7imes produces, as an au 
thority for the pursuit of the /tuta, the judg- 
ment of the Geneva Tribunal in the Alalama 
case, which, as quoted by the Z7imes, was as 
follows: 


‘* And whereas, with respect to the vessel 
called the Alabama, it clearly results from 
all the facts . . . that the Bri ish Gov- 
ernment failed to use due diligence in the per- 
formance of its neutral obligations, and es- 
pecially that it cmitted, notwithstanding the 
warnings and official representations made 
by the diplomatic agents of the United 
States during the construction of the 
said No. ‘290’ [ihe Alabama], to take 
in due time any effective measures of 
prevention, and that those orders which it did 
give at last for the detention of the vessel 
were issued so late that their execution was 
not practicable; 

‘* And whereas, after the escape of that ves- 
sel, the measures taken for its pursuit and ar- 
rest were so imperfect as to lead to no result, 
and therefore cannot be considered sufficient 
to relieve Great Britain from the responsibili- 
ty already incurred; ... . 

“Four of the arbitrators, for the reasons 
above assigned, and the fifth for reasons sopa- 
rately assigned by him, are of opinion that 
Great Britain has in this case failed, by omis- 
sion, to fulfil the duties prescribed in the first 
and third of the rules established by the sixth 
article of the Treaty of Washington. . - . 

‘The Tribunal, making use of the authority 
conferred upon it, . . . awards to the 
Unite! Statesa sum of $15,500,000 in gold as 
an indemnity to be paid by Great Britain. 


We could not have desired a better illus. 
tration than this of the soundness of our po- 


sition as to what kind of pursuit is permissi- 
ble on the high seas to national vessels. 
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To know what the ‘‘ pursuit” was which 
the Tribunal condemned as ‘‘ imperfect,”’ 
we must go to the American pleadings to 
see on what grounds the American counsel 
sought redress against Great Britain. There 
is a volume lying before us now, entitled 
‘ The National and Private Alabama Claims,’ 
published in 1871 by Charles C. Beaman, a 
well-known member of the New York bar, 
containing an elaborate and careful state- 
ment of the American claims before arbitra- 
tion was decided on. In this work, which 
we commend to the perusal of the editor of 
the 7imes as containing a very complete his- 
tory of the neglect by Great Britain of her 
neutral duties, he will find at p. 226 the fol- 
lowing summing up of what Great Britain 
ought to have done after the escape of the 
Confederate cruisers from her ports : 


(1) She could have withdrawn the protec 
tion given to them by the Queen’s proclama- 
tion. 

(2) She could 
English port. 

*(3.) She could have forbidden their entrance 
into any English port.” 


have seized them in any 


Nothing here about pursuit and capture on 
the high seas. 

Now, let us turn to the American case as 
presented to the Geneva Tribunal by the 
American counsel, and see what that says as 


¢ 


to the nature of the British shortcomings. 
The counsel of the United States, applying 
the ‘‘rules” agreed on by the Treaty of 
Washington to the conduct of the Eritish 
Government regarding the Confederate 
cruisers built or equipped in British ports, 
say (* Papers relating to Treaty of Wash- 
ington,’ vol. fii., p. 186): 


*‘(a) The British Government did not use 


due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arm- 
ing, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of 
certain vessels which it had reasonable 
grounds to believe were intended to cruise or 
carry on war against the United States. 

‘“(b.) The British Government did not use 
like diligence to prevent the departure from 
its jurisdiction of certain vessels to carry on 
war against the United States, such vessels 
having been specially adapted, in whole or 
in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike 
use. 

“(c) The British Government did per- 
mit or suffer the belligerent rebels of the 
United States to make use of the ports or 
waters of Great Britain as the base of military 
operations against the United States, or for 
the purpose of renewal or augmentation of 
military supplies, or arms, or the recruitment 
of men tor naval warfare. 

“(d) The British Government did not use due 
diligence in its own ports and waters, and as 
to all persons within its jurisdiction, to pre- 
vent any violation of the stipulated rules (arti- 
cle vi), 

“(e.) Finally, the British Government has 
failed to fulfil certain duties, recognized by 
the principles of international law, not incon- 
sistent with the foregoing ‘ Rules.’” 


There is not, in fact, either in the corre- 
spondence, or negotiations, or litigation 
arising out of the Alabama claims, the 
shadow of a suggestion, much ess an asser- 
tion, that Great Britain was bound or had 

ie right to pursue any of the escaped Con- 
federate cruisers on the high seas. 

What,then, did the Tribunal mean by say- 
ing ‘‘that, after the escape of that vessel 

Alabama], the measures taken for its 
pursuit and arrest were so imperfect as to lead 
\o no result”? It meant that after the escape 











‘The 


of the AlaJama from Liverpool, 
ran into “Moclf fre Bay and there 
waters, remained unmolested 
equipment on board from 
July 29, to the morning of August 1. It 
meant that no orders were sent to the col 
lectors to seize her in any British 


Nation. 





July 29, she 
, in i 
taking crew and 


Tuesday night, 


ritiar 


ports till 


the evening of July 8ist. It meant that 
she ran into the British port Port 
Royal, Jamaica, where she provisioned 


and coaled without hindrance, as well as 
into various other British ports, and finally, 


a year later—August, 1863—actually lay in 


British waters, Saldanha Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for several days, 
sallying out therefrom to make captures 


in full sight of the inhabitants and of 
a British man-of-war, and returning after- 
wards to her anchorage. In short, Er 
was condemned for not capturing her when she 
came back within British jurisdiction. The 
pretension on which the cruise of the C/arles- 


igiand 


ton is based was never set up or heard of in 
the controversy. 

A writer in the Sun, dating his letter 
from Washington, points out very 
that the Alal furnished 
case of the violation of 


sensibly 
ama a much worse 


neutrality laws than 


the Jtata, inasmuch as she was a British 
ship, built {In England for warlike purposes, 


¢t 
i 
intended to be used a 


She. 


and 
a foreign belligerent. 
the neutral obligation to sto] 
England, in the strongest shape 
sume. It could not have been made 
er except by her open and complete equip 
ment as a man-of-warin the port of Liver- 
There proof that the Jfata 
was intended to be used as a fight 
ing shin in any way whatever. We seé 
by the Washington correspondence of both 
the 7imes and Zridune that Secretary Tracy 
was in the State Department on 
studying the lawof the ‘‘ chase’ 
he has sent the Charleston, and 

become ‘‘ strengthened in 
the Zimes says, that he has the legal right to 
“‘seize the Jtata anywhere on the high seas.” 
It seems a great pity that the Secretary of 
the Navy, as well as Mr. Blaine, cou'd not 
study the law of their various enterprises be- 
fore plunging into them. The time to ex 
amine neutral rights and duties tt 
and on Sunday if necessary, 
after having sent cruisers to sea 
to commit acts of hostility. It ! 
necessary to say this because 

has already contributed sor 





} ii war by 

wes, put 
p her, as 
{t could as 


strong- 


pool, is no 


Sunday 
on which 
that he has 


his convic “tion, 


- 


oroughly, 
is before and not 
with orders 
s the more 
se Secretary Tracy 
ne striking novel 
ties to international ‘tably the rule 
that « naval commander js not only bound 

protect fugitive forelgn crimi 
American ships, from the 
of their own country, but to cruise outside, 
when he hears th 
them to ‘‘ the haven where they would 1 
and that an off 


law—n 


nals, on board 


. ’ ye ; 
~ mice 7 
bOC&: Police In | 
ey are coming, 


icer who does not do this is not 


fit to command an armed ship. Weare sure 
this was evolved from his {nner con us- 








ness, and was not the resu't of ar 


examina- 
tion of the books. 


We observe that he has told bee Tribune's 
W ash ington correspondent that “‘ the confu 


sion” tn the sateiiin of his critics seems to 
arise ‘‘in failing to distinguish between the 
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right to pursue and seize an offending 
the obligation to 


~~ not kn 


ship 
We 
distinction extsts 
head. The right 
the obligation. What 
in reason we are bound to 
Government 


pursue.” 
»w where this 
except in his own 
fixes the 
ever we can do 
do. The British 


pected to put a 


measure of 


was not ex 


battalion of infantry on 


board the Alaiama to prevent her escape, 
and, {f it had been bound to pursue her, 
would not have been bound to send a fleet 
after her, or anything more than a ship 
likely to catch her and overpower her if 
she resisted It was bound to do whatever 
was stufictent to prevent her sailing, and 
whatever Was necessary to insure her cap- 
ture {f she returned to British waters, but no 
more tmay be of some se to rex i 
ate, both for the Sceretary and r the vari 
ous journalistic pundits who are now ting 
up precedents for him, that the A/akrmea 
case, as regards us, swallowed up all other 
cases; that neutral richts and duties 1 ler 
went a more thorou 

Geneva 1 grenge tt 


} 


received ; ths 





iustrious one, ani 





i their very stro 

right or obligation 

sue and capture 

vessels cuilty of 

laws, Was not assertes t 

ing of the Trit i as if Sis ls. took no no 








tice of such right or ob and is even 
ow considered unduly severe ont rails 
It would hav en } rable if it had in 
cluded ecretar Tracy's n, because 
every court and moralist would have held 
that power to put a slop to a wrong always 
arries with it the duty of exercising the 
P wer 
THE FREN } tAT] 

A RECENT number of la Sociale 
contains a paper on tl »f the French 
population read bef Societé d' Eco 
omie Socfale by Prof les Richet, and 





many French publicists 





consider an alarming national symptom 

that fs to say, the slow crowth of the popu 
ation in France as compared with other 
countries, notably with England and Ger 
many, and the rapidly decreasing birth-rate. 
Prof. Richet shows {n one table that while 
‘rance has gained during the last sixty 
years only six milifons of population, Eng 
and has, during the same period, gained 


ifteen millions, and Germany twenty-three 


millions; in another table he shows that the 
number of births for each 10,000 of popula- 
tion has fallen in France from 261 in 1873 to 
237 in 1887, while in England the decline 
I ‘riod has been from 


same pe 378 
to 316, and in 


He 


yerapate Yh 
sucgesis some 


410 to 36. 
alarm. 


Germany from 
with 
remedies in the w 


views these facts and 
way of legis- 
lation. 

It is not interest to follow his 
in order to see on what slender 
grounds a man of science can persuade him- 


self to ho'd opinions on an important sub- 


without 


reasoning 
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ject. He admits that for a laboring man— 
that is to say, for the mass of the popula- 
tion—a large family is not desirable; that, 
both morally and materially, a small number 
of children will be better nurtured and 
brought up in a poor household than will 
a greater number; but he adds that while it 
may be better for each individual family to 
be small, it is necessary for the welfare of 
the country at large that there should be large 
families. In other words, by adding together 
the misery of several millions of households, 
he thinks it possible to build up the happi- 
ness of the commonwealth. No less inte- 
resting are his reasons for asserting that na- 
tional happiness is dependent on a large po- 
pulation. A country which has a small 
population will, he says, ultimately be swai- 
lowed up by its more populous neighbors; it 
will lose its independence; and, what he 
finds most deplorable of all, its language will 
not be diffused over the world. It is not 
that he fears that French will disappear, or 
will cease to be spoken by the French; one 
might find it possible to sympathize withsuch 
a grievance,even though feeling it to besome- 
what sentimental. But when he says, ‘ If 
we remain stationary, foreigners will no 
longer be forced to learn French, and French 
will only be spoken by the French; and that 
will be only a small matter considering how 
few Frenchmen will exist in 100 or 200 
years,” one can only exclaim, ‘‘ Tant de bruit 
pour une omelette!” In order that, one or 
two hundred years from now, Englishmen 
and Germans shall feel obliged to study 
French conjugations and declensions, the 
French workingman of to-day is to give up 
his ease and raise a large family! Surely 
this is Chauvinism run mad, 

No less antiquated and pre-Malthusian 
than Prof. Richet’s point of view are the 
remedies he proposes in the way of favoring, 
by legislation, the fathers of large families, 
and in the way of burdens to be laid on 
those who contumaciously even refrain from 
marrying. Allof these remedies and many 
more have been tried in ancient and modern 
times, and much more drastically than 
the spirjt of our time would _ tole- 
rate. The Romans had their  bache- 
lors’ tax (@s uzxoritum) and their ‘lex 
Julia et Papia Poppa,” which brought 
pressure to bear by limiting the right of in- 
heritance of the unmarried and the child- 
less, In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was well-nigh universal legis- 
lation of this kind, the most thoroughgoing 
specimens being a Spanish edict of 1623 and 
one of Louis XIV. in 1666, which not only 
granted exemption from taxation, but posi- 
tive subsidies in cash, as an inducement to 
early marriages. Those were the golden days 
of McKinleyism, which our degenerate age 
can never hope to equal, While there is good 
reason, on general grounds, to doubt the 
eflicacy of legislation in modifying aggre- 
gate human conduct permanently and ona 
large scale, there are special physiological 
reasons operating in the case in hand which 
are likely to make all such interference par- 
ticularly futile. Some nations seem to be 
naturally and organically more prolific than 
others, Frenchmen who are dismayed 





at the superior fecundity of the Germans 
may derive some comfort from the re- 
flection that, 1,100 years ago, the au- 
thor of the Lombard History said that Ger- 
mania had better be called ‘‘Germinania.” 
A diminished birth-rate is sometimes the 
cause and sometimes the effect of a high 
degree of national well-being. In his recent 
Utopian romance of ‘ Freiland,’ Theodore 
Hertzka remarks that well-fed animals are 
asarule not prolific; that, as regards the 
human race, the poor have more children 
than the rich; that even the ancient Romans 
had observed this fact, as witness the ety- 
mology of the word ‘‘ proletarian”; that 
in Europe, Russia, economically con- 
sidered, the poorest country, has the 
highest birth-rate, while France, which has 
the lowest, is the country in which for a 
century there has been the most equal divi- 
sion of wealth. The greater birth-rate of 
England he attributes to the unequal dis- 
tribution of its wealth. Of similar import 
is astill more recent outgiving of Paul Leroy- 
3eaulieu, to the effect that the birth-rate is 
declining all over the world, and most so 
where democracy is on the increase and the 
individual has emancipated himself from the 
old beliefs and ideas, and has become im- 
bued with the equality of conditions—that 
is to say, has come to regard the acquire- 
ment of wealth and distinction as the princi- 
pal object of life. 

If thirty-nine millions of Frenchmen can 
manage to lead a comfortable and equable ex- 
istence, why should it worry them that Ger- 
many has fifty-two millions? If emigration 
offers any indication of welfare, the French 
are far better off than the Germans, for 
while a million aud a quarter have left Ger- 
many during the past ten years, less than a 
hundred thousand have gone out of France. 
Heine’s saying that when a German is op- 
pressed beyond endurance by his Govern- 
ment he emigrates, while a Frenchman 
in a like case makes the Government 
emigrate, is perhaps no longer ap- 
plicable, the conditions having changed 
somewhat in the last seventy-five years. In 
view of the present prevaience of Socialistic 
cant and of the remarkable recrudescence of 
paternal theories of government, it may seem 
old-fashioned to say so, but we are very 
much of the opinion that the most likely 
way for any nation to be happy is for all the 
individuals in it to be happy; and that the 
most likely way for an individual to be 
happy is to have his own way in life, as far 
as is compatible with the right of every 
other man to have his way. This rule is as 
applicable to the matter of marrying and 
raising children as to any other concern of 
life, and every ordinarily intelligent man 
will be better able to judge of what it be- 
hooves him to do in that regard than any 
college professor or member of a legislature 
or newspaper editor can do for him. 
Neither need any citizen feel bound to post- 
pone his own present happiness to any con- 
sideration of what may become of his country 
a hundred or two hundred years hence. He 
can neither foresee nor avert the future; and 
if he could, it would be futile todo so. As 
long as a nation is fit to exist it will continue 








to exist ; if it is not fit, the sooner it makes 
room for one that is, the better. If the 
French or any other people are doomed to 


extinction, it must be for deep-seated organic 


reasons, which no legislation or rhetoric can 
reach. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
Boston, May 16, 1891, 

THE American Oriental Society held its 
spring meetirg in Boston and Cambridge dur- 
ing the past two days. This is the last of the 
half-yearly meetings which have been held 
since the year 1845, the Society having decided 
to hold one meeting a year of jonger duration 
during the Easter week. The General Court 
of Massachusetts has just passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the Society ‘‘to hold its meetings in any 
State or Territory of the United States and in 
the District of Columbia ; provided, however, 
that the said Society shall meet within this 
Commonwealth at least once in three years,” 
The Society is thus enabled to accommodate it- 
self tothe rapid growth of the study of Oriental 
languages in all our great universities, and to 
meet in rotation at the different centres of Ori- 
ental learning. It was also resolved to abolish 
the classical section of the Society, the Ameri- 
can Philological Association doing all the work 
in this line of research. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward of the Independent; Vice-Presidents, 
President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University, Prof. J. Henry Thayer of Harvard 
University, Prof. Isaac H, Hall, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Recording Secretary, Prof. 
David G. Lyon, Harvard University; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Prof. Charies R. Lanman, 
Harvard UWniversity; Directors, Prof. Paul 
Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Prof. R. J. 
H. Gottheil, Columbia College; Prof, M. Bloom- 
field, Johns Hopkins University; Prof. John 
Phelps Taylor, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Prof. A. L. Frothirgham, Princeton Col- 
lege; and Mr. Talcott Williams of the Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Prof. David G. Lyon, the Curator, escorted 
the members through the new Semitic Mu- 
seum of Harvard University, which has lately 
been established through the generosity of Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff of New York. The Museum 
consists chiefly of casts of the principal Assy- 
rian and Babylonian monumentsin the British 
Museum and the Louvre, There are, however, 
quite a number of originals—Babylonian con- 
tract tablets and seals, Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Syriac manuscripts, and some Arabic coins. 
The announcement was made, through Pro- 
vost Pepper, that the important collection of 
Babylonian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
would be open for the use of scholars from 
July 1, 1891. 

Nearly forty papers were presented, and it 
was very gratifying to note that a number of 
them came from the younger members of the 
Society, as it evidences the growing interest 
shown in these lines of study. Six papers were 
presented by men from the graduate depart- 
ment of Yale University, four of them being 
students of Dr. Robert F, Harper. Mr. Lester 
Bradner (Yale) discussed the ‘‘ Order of the 
Sentence in the Assyrian Historical Inscrip- 
tions,” Mr. Carl J, Elofson (Yale) “ The Posi- 
tion of the Adjective in Assyrian,” and Mr. 
Charles F. Kent “ Annection in Assyrian.” 
Mr. James H. Breasted (Yale), in a paper on 
the “Order of Words in the Hebrew Portions 
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of Daniel,” showed by the decay of syntax the 


probable late date of the Book of Daniel. By 
the comparison of the syntax in this book with 
that in three others, he arranges their posi- 
tion in time as follows: Ezekiel, Malachi, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel—a conclusion which is 
verified by other considerations. Prof. Nestle of 
Tiibingen sent a note on verse 31 of Psalm 68. 
Dr. Robert F. Harper (Yale) discussed *‘ Some 
syntactical Points in the Esar-haddon Inscrip- 
tions,” and Prof, William R. Harper (Yale), 
“Some of the Imperfects in the Deutero- 
Isaiah.” Mr, George N. Newman (Yale), in 
a paper on ‘Contraction in Arnbic,” laid 
down the rule that ‘‘all change occasion- 
ed by the presence of weak letters is brought 
about directly by the vowels ; and the nature 
of the resulting change is subject directly to 
the nature of the vowels present.” 

Mr. Jemes R. Jewett (Brown) presented a 
collection of ‘* Arabic Proverbs and Proverbdial 
Phrases,” collected, translated, and annotated. 
Mr. George A. Reissner (Harvard), in a paper 
entitled ‘*Comparison cf Assyrian, Hebrew, 
and Phoenician Proper Names,” showed how 
the same general forms are found in the proper 
names of these languages, and upon what 
general principles these names are built up. 
Prof.-elect George A, Barton (Bryn Mawr) 
discussed Esar-haddon’s account of the restoi a- 
tion of Ishtar’s Temple at Erech. President 
Charles W. Benton presented the Arabic text 
and translation of the preface of the ‘ Book of 
the Meeting of the Two Seas,’ by Nasif el 
Yaziji. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall (Metropolitan Museum) 
gave a ** Tentative Bibliography of the Syriac 
Publications in the Neighborhood of Oroo- 
miah.” Prof. Hall also presented photographs 
of a bronze statuette recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, It was found at 
Pietralgina, in Benevento, Italy. It repre- 
sents Hercules after a Greco-Phenician con- 
cept. He is in the attitude of attack, and has 
on the lion’s skin and carries the bow. It has 
been proved to be not five years away from 
the year 530 B. c. by means of coins belonging 
to the Phoenician dynasty of Citium, and by 
Phcenician inscriptions in the Metropolitan 
and British Museums, Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil 
Columbia) read a paper on *‘An Unknown 
Syriac_Grammarian,” and a note on the Al- 
hambra vase in the possession of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, whichturns out to have been made 
within the last twenty-five years and not to be 
a product of remote antiquity. 

Dr. Herbert C. Tolman (Yale) discussed the 
“Syntax of the Old Persian Inscriptions”; 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson (Columbia) spoke on 
the native place of Zoroaster. His origin is 
disputed, one tradition placing it in Media, the 
other in Bactria. The ‘ Bundahish’ says that 
on the river Darya was the home of Zaradusht. 
I'wo passages in the ‘ Avesta’ embody the 
same tradition. We have, probably, to think 
of the river Darya in Atropatene. Hea was 
probably cast out of his own country, so that 
his activity was inthe East; hence the double 
tradition. Prof. W. D. Whitney sent a paper 
“Oa the Perfect and Imperfect in the Brah- 
manas,” The two tenses seem to be mainly 
equivalent in signification. They are freely 
mingled, though the general preference for 
the imperfect is greatly marked. The increas 
ed use of the perfect is, at times, a sign of a 
ater date. Prof. Edward W. Hopkins (Bryn 
Mawr) spoke of the ‘* Development of the Ve 
lic Yama from an Earthly King of the Blessed 
toa Lord of Hell.” This process was the re- 
‘ult of the Indra cult. Indra became the chief 
cod, and Yama was put down; then, all that 
was left for him was to be lord over the bad, 
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Mr. Lysander Dickerman spoke of the tablet 
discovered by Mr, Wilbur near Phyl@e which 
alludes to the seven years of famine in Egypt. 
It seems to belong to the Ptolemaic era, and 
the material to be taken from the Septuagint. 
Dr. Samuel A. Binion described the Abbott col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities now in the 
New York Historical Society’s rooms, and Dr. 
F. Wendel the Egyptian antiquities in the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge. Professor 
Charles R’ Lanman (Harvard) called attention 
to ‘*‘ Jars with Distinctive Marks of Sex.” 
Such jars are mentioned in the Hindu burial 


service. Schliemann has found them during his 
excavations, and they have turned up in 
China, Japan, and Ecuador. Some of the 


South American specimens were shown and 
explained by Professor Putnam, the Curator 
of the Peabody Museum, 

The Society adjourned to meet at Easter, 
R. J. H. G. 
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TABLE-MOUNTAIN ARCH -FOLOGY., 


OBERLIN, May 9, IS91. 

By an interesting coincidence, at the meet- 
ing of the Geological Society of America, at 
Washington, last winter, Mr. George F. Keck- 
er, the United States Geologist in charge of 
the survey of the gold-bearing gravels of the 
Pacific Coast, and myself were both prepared 
to present new and most important evidence 
sustaining the conclusions of Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney concerning the genuineness of the reported 
relics of man from under the lava of 
Mountain, near Sonora, California. The re- 
port of Mr. Becker, in a bulletin of the Geolo- 
gical Society, has recently been published ac- 
companied with photogravures of the objects 
to which it relates. And, as I write, there 
has just been placed on the table before me the 
stone mortar itself to which my report related, 
but which I bad not seen until its arrival to 
day from California. The efforts to 
doubt upon Prof. Whitney's reported discove- 
ries have been so persistent and widespread 
that it is important to get the additional evi 
dence before the world as clearly and prompt- 
ly as possible, To do this effectually it will te 
necessary to gu into some minor details re 
specting it. 

The Calaveras skull found under the 
lava of 4 spur of Table Mountain, near An- 
gel’s, in Calaveras County, California, some 
ten or twelve miles from Sonora, in Tuolomne 
County. But, in the vicinity of Sonora, W hit- 
ney reported the discovery, under the same 
lava deposit, of the fragment of another skull 
and some stone mortars such as had been used 
by man for grinding coarse food. The best 
authenticated of these have since been destroy- 
ed by fire. The objections urged aga nst the 
genuineness of these relics were based largely 
upon a-priort considerations First, it 
said that both the skull and the utensils 
cated a more advanced stage of progress 
the race could have attained at that remote 
period. The sku)l was by no means ind‘cative 
of a near approach to the supposed apelike con- 
dition of early man, 
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throw 


was 


was 
indi- 
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The mortars were all 
smooth, and so bad a superficial resemblance 
to the neolithic implements described by Euro 
pean archeologists, and by them assigned to a 
much more recent ace than is accorded to the 
remains of man that are found in the ancient 
river drift of the glacial period. Secondly, as 
Prof. Whitney did not make any of these 
coveries in person, it was alleged (hat the evi- 
dence was insufficient, and much was said and 
is still said concerning the tendency of miners 
to play practical jokes upon scientific men by 





lis- 





palming of upon them relics that are not 
genuine. 

The evidence which came before Mr. Becker 
and myself last summer is of special comula- 
tive weicht in sustaining Professor 


conclusions, and in cdispreving these 

















statements respecting the mendac t 
miners The principai object which Mr 
Becker presented to the Geological Society 
consisted of a mortar, about ten shes in 
liameter, composed of andesite, a species of 
eruptive rock abundant in the region. The 
mortar in my ‘ ig Six sand a 
half in diameter, with a bowi of ut half of 
that width and dept Phis also is mposedt 
tT i nec er T t 1S « tact 
r | hav I ve eler: » The 
most signi i tt Abort t weer, is 
hat its smo s f Was } ably 
produced by ‘ al and r 4 a 
means Inshort, itisapebble from the t 
stream Worn Info an irreguiar 8} shape 
by a natural process, ! lentiy uker 
found it in its present shape, with the ex - 
tion of the hollow of the bow! That he has 
I roduced, and of irs it is sm Wa 
question very much, therefore, w ether any 
argument ca lerived f t ire 
stag f var * f the 
people using t {g nO basis r ue 
ing them “** neol't 
But whatever inferences may finally be 
drawn from the char e the t ~ 
their very exist ble Mount: : 
a matter of the ‘ < rest 
and with as little repet »of what has be 
givan elsewhere as is possible, we will state 
the additional evidence nfirming their genu- 
ineness. It is not cessary to go over again 
the evidence presented s vy by Prof. Whit 
ney in his * Aur Gravels t is s 
cient to say ~! e § st ss f 
cumstantial and dire that A t isex 
plainable cniy tt ry of w esa rd 
gratuitous t , V ’ » objec not 
even! riety, Wasex ed to be gained, The 
same can t rid w S al ¢ hasis of the 
new ev M Nea t! ng eng 
neer who last August took s atidavit ast 
he mortar ar ther sils v in the hands 
of Mr. Beck mad t iis veries in 1877 
but, as they were 1 ects of special interest 
t him, gave t t T r ey, & hrs 
cian of extensive pr 
was from tl atter 
his first i matior 
and | ry Mr. N 
Sonora, ard is a ma 
reputation His aft 
of Mr. Becker, tt 
was found by him in person where there was 
not the slightest trace of any disturbance of 


the gravel, or of any natural fissure in it by 
obtained, and 
three hundred 
ular edge of the lava 


which access could have been 
that it 


feet beyond the perpendi 


was between two and 


cal 

Mr, Recker well remarks that while it would 
have been more satisfactory to himself indi- 
Vidually if he had dug these objects out with 


his own hands, he cannot discov 


er any reason 
why Mr. N nent is not exactly as 
good evidence to the rest of the world as his 


own would have been. 


sale’s stater 


‘He was as competent as I,” says Mr. 
Becker, ‘‘ to detect any fissure from the sur- 


face or any ancient working*, which the miner 
recognizes instantly and dreads profoundly. 
. . . So far as the detection of a fraud is 
concerned, a good miner regularly employedin 
superintending the workings would be much 
more competent than the average geological 
visitor. The superintendent sees day by day 





every foot of ground exposed, and it is his 
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business to become thoroughly acquainted with 
its character, while he is familiar with every 
device for ‘salting’ a claim. The geological 
visitor finds a mine timbered and smoked. 
He cannot fully acquaint himself with the 
ground, and he is usually unfamiliar with 
tricks, It is therefore an argument ia favor 
of the authenticity of im; lements that they 
have been found by miners.” 


The evidence in the case of the mortar which 
has Just come into my own possession is equal 
ly direct, and even more circumstantial, es- 
pecially in ite bearing upon the absence of 
any motive to deceive. Mr. C. McTarnahan 
made the discoyery in the Empire Tunnel, 
owned in part by his father, which penetrated 
the gravel under Table Mountain 200 feet 
in from its west side, about a mile and a half 
from Sonora, and three or four miles from the 
locality of Mr. Neale’s discovery. Mr. Mc- 
Tarnahan is the assistant surveyor for Tuo- 
lumne County, and so is familiar with all the 
shafts and tunnels under the mountain, and 
is able to locate exactly the position in which 
this mortar was found. It was found by him 
in person and taken out with bis own hands 
As he was not in search of relics, but of gold, 
he paid little attention to it further than to 
bring it to the mouth of the tunnel and lay it 
aside in a place of safety. Here it remained 
for two years, until Mrs. M. J. Darwin of 
Santa Rosa, the lady who has now so gene- 
rously placed it in my possession, chanced to 
spend a few days in the family of Mr, Me- 
Tarnahan’s father, when it was given to her 
by a member of the family without any ac- 
count of its remarkable history. It is doubt- 
ful if its history ever would have been known 
except by some such chance interview with 
the discoverer of it as mine was; last autumn. 

The disposition made of these utensils by the 
mining engineers discovering them shows how 
unconscious the miners generally are of the 
significance of such objects, and effec! ually 
rules out the theory of fraud. Some ad lition- 
al circumstances related to me by Mr. Scrib- 
ner, one of the principal witnesses respecting 
the Calaveras skull, also bear with equal 
weight against the theory that there was in 
that case a‘‘put-up job” either upon Prof. 
Whitney or upon any one associated with him. 
In relating the story to me Mr. Scribner, who 
is still a prominent business man at Angel’s, 
gave some additional facts, whose bearing 
will be readily seen. As stated by Prof. Whit- 
ney, Mr. Mattison, the discoverer of the-Cala- 
veras skull, gave it to Mr. Scribner, who was 
then the express agent of the place, and Mr, 
Scribner gave it to Dr. Jones, an intimate 
friend practising medicine at Murphy’s, a few 
miles away. The new point of evidence is that, 
as Mr, Scribner did not give a detailed account 
of the discovery to Dr. Jones, the latter laid 
the skull aside, and gave little further thought 
to the subject until several months afterwards, 
when Mr, Mattison came to him for profession- 
al services, and it was then from Mr. Mattison, 
and not from Mr. Scribner, that he obtained 
the facts which have made the discovery so 
important in the eyes of the world, 

It would of course be unfair to ascribo 
greater importance to this more recent evi- 
dence than is to be granted to the earlier evi 
dence presented by Prof, Whitney, But where, 
as in cases of this sort, evidence is cumulative, 
the later additions, though jn themselves less 
important, may have the greatest convincing 
power. A leading objection to accepting 
Whitney’s conclusions has been that similar 
discoveries had not been made in later years, 
but this can no longer be said. When we con- 
sider the extent to which mining operations 


veries since 1870 have been all that could be 
expected, and the present indications are that 
Prof, Whitney’s statement of facts will here- 
after be accepted without question, and that 
the Calaveras skull will no longer suffer neglect 
from archaologists on account either of theo- 
logical prejudice or of the gibes of the bumor- 
ous poet of the Sierra, 
G, FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lonpon, May 1, 1891. 


THE most notable change in the London art 
world this year is the closing of the Grosvenor 
Gallery. A couple of years ago this would 
have been an event of small importance. The 
work which had given character to its shows 
in early days, already had been carried off by 
Messrs. Hal!é and Carr to their New Gallery 
in Regent Street, and nothing strikingly good 
or eccentric had been found to take its place. 
But last year, by throwing the doors of the 
Grosvenor open to the younger cleverer art- 
ists, especially those of Glasgow, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay succeeded in holding the mest inte- 
resting and promising exhibition of the season. 
It seemed as if, at last, the men who break 
away from academical traditions and see and 
say things for themselves, were to have a fair 
chance to appeal to the public. But Sir 
Coutts apparently thought his Club more 
profitable than his Gallery, and the painters 
who had found a temporary refuge in the lat- 
ter are again at large. Neither the New Gal- 
lery, faithful to the primitive Neo Gothic 
school, nor the Royal Academy, true to its 
conventional standard, has shown the least in- 
clination to encourage them or hang their 
pictures, The result is that this year there is 
but little relief to the mediocrity and affecta- 
tion which prevail in the large London gal- 
leries. 

The Royal Academy is neither better nor 
worse than usual, Its most deplorable feature 
is really the utter commonplaceness of its 
work, both good and bad. From the dull in- 
competencies of such Academicians as Faed 
and Sant, Hodgson and Horsley, who of 
course are on the line, one would turn with 
pleasure to still more glaring failures if only 
in them there was the faintest suggestion of 
individuality. The excellence of men who 





have learned their trade but do not know what 
to do with their knowledge is scarcely less de- 
pressing. One wanders from gallery to gal- 
lery without coming to anything which at- 
tracts the eye or holds the attention. Among 
two thousand exhibits there are necessarily 
many fairly good things, but their merits, ex- 
cept in a few cases, do not assert themcelves. 
The curious lack of vitality and distinction in 
modern English art, as exemplified in the 
Royal Academy, is its most discouraging 
characteristic. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the one picture which stands out 
from the rest, startling in its vigor and 
animation and cleverness, is Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘La 
Carmencita.” Toturntoit from the lifeless 
canvases Which surround it, is like reading a 
song by Swinburne after a course of average 
magazine verse, a page by Pater after columns 


| of New Journalese. The portrait overflows 


with actuality. Even those who may not like it 
must admit that the brilliant yellow satin gown 
holds inside ita living human body, and is not 
a mere stuffed bag like the suit of clothes Prof. 
Herkomer calls Sir Sydney Waterlow immedi- 
ately opposite. The work has its faults, The 
arms are somewhat wooden ; that Mr. Sargent 





under Table Mountain have ceased, the disco 





can paint much better hands he proves in a de- 








lightful portrait of a lady in a red-shot silk 
dress, hanging in one of the near rooms, But 
its faults might Le still greater, and it would 
yet hold its own, not only in the Royal Acade- 
my, but in any gallery of the world, as the 
painting of an artist of style and distinction, 

The Academicians can hardly be said to have 
distinguished themselves tnis year. One knows 
well enough beforehand exactly what to ex- 
pect from each of the small minority whose 
names have been heard of outside Burlington 
House—large classical subjects from the Presi- 
dent, marbles and draperies from Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, golden-lined drawing-rooms from Mr, 
Orchardson, Christmas-Annual supplements 
from Sir John Millais; and so one might go on 
through the short list. Nor is there any rea- 
son why each painter should not have his own 
little game to play, his own special field to 
work. Who objects because Titian never tired 
of filling his canvas with lovely color, because 
Velasquez repeated again and again his por- 
trait of Philip, because Ccrot slways saw the 
same beautiful tree in nature? But too often 
the game of the Acatemician seems to have been 
long since played out and to have degenerated 
into a mere mechanical trick. He seems to be 
true to certain accapted conventions simply be- 
cause time has shown him that they go down 
with the public and sell, The inevitable bal- 
let-girl of Degas may never lose her vitality, 
but the Greek and Roman ladies of Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton and Mr, Alma-Tadema are at 
times nothing more than academical pot-boil- 
ers, 

It is the last, however, who makes the 
best showing in the present exhibition. He 
has not, during the last few years, exhibited a 
stronger, sounder piece of painting than his 
‘*Earthly Paradise: ‘All the heaven of 
heavens in one little child’”—the picture of a 
Roman mother leaning over her baby who 
lies, naked and kicking, on a couch in a Ro- 
man interior. The light is more subdued than 
is usual with Mr. Tadema, and the marbles 
much less aggressive; they belong naturally to 
the composition, and are not introduced on 
purpose to show the cleverness of the painter’s 
technique. The color is rich, the woman wear- 
ing draperies of deep violet-blue, with which 
the cusbions on the couch and all the acces- 
sories harmonize, But the triumph of the pic- 
ture is the painting of the child; the rendering 
of the delicate pink and white flesh tints is 
delicious, and the modelling firm and refined, 
It is a pity Mr. Tadema was not content with 
this one contribution, for contrasting most un- 
favorably with it is his porirait of Mr, Bal- 
four, as hard as cast iron and about as inte- 
resting. Already I have heard it suggested 
that if its reproduction in black and white, 
entitled ‘* The Conqueror of Ireland,” could be 
distributed among the Tories, the cause of 
Home Rule would be gained. Indeed, all that 
can be :aid for it is that it may be a trifle 
better than a portrait of Mr, Freeman-Mitford 
by the President. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, not only in this, but 
in his two o.her examples, is far from being at 
his best. A sense of humor would have kept 
bim from painting his Andromeda with a huge 
tin dragon sitting on her shoulders as if to 
shield her from the arrows cf Perseus. There 
may have been a difticult problem to work out 
in the foreshortening of the figure, but the re- 
sult is hardly satisfactory, while the c: mposi- 
tion as a whole has none of the beauty of 
color or the dignity of treatment which alone 
can give interest to the modern versions of 
classical mythology. His ‘‘ Return of Perse- 
phone” is somewhat happier in conception 
and execution, but it is rather too scattered 
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in composition and wanting in interest. Mr. 
Waterhouse is another Academician who turns 
to Lempriere for subjects which he usuaily 
treats with a certain amount of skill and dex 
terity. This year his choice has fallen upon 
Ulysses bound to the mast passing through 
Sicilian waters, while the Sirens, with the 
bodies of birds and the faces of women, hover 
about bis vessel. It is solidly painted, and the 
color is good, but asa whole it is sadly uneon- 
vincing; one feels that the hospitals and dis 
secting-rooms of the Salon, brutal as they may 
be, are far better themes ior the painter of to- 
day. 

Good work can always be looked for from 
Mr. Henry Moore, and his wide stretch of sea, 
golden in the light of sunset, under a wonder- 
fully luminous sky, must be counted among 
the few distinguished contributions to the 
show. It {sa pleasure to find that the new As- 
scciate, Mr. David Murray, has not followed 
the example of too many of his predecessors, 
and made academical honors an excuse for bad 
work. Heis represented, on this his first official 
appearance, by two excellent landsca; es, full of 
atmosphere and with a fine large feeling of 
distance. Mr, Orchardson’s drawing-room ts 
now called *‘ An Enigma,” and, charming and 
decorative as it is, there is really nothing to be 
said about it that bas not been said many times 
before; itis but a slight variation of his usual 
color scheme and the story it is supposed to 
tell. The same is true of his portraits; there 
are three at the Academy, and they are not 
without character, but it is {mpossible to be- 
lieve that all his sitters live habitually in the 
same yellow light and wear the same golden- 
hued garments, 

The other Academicians hardly call for 
comment, Sir John Millais, except in his 
landscape work, it is kinderto pass by, as 
posterity will, ia silence, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. 
Luke Fildes, and Mr. Dicksee have plunged 
deep into sentiment, but with indifferent ar- 
tistic success, though their pictures will proba- 
bly be the most talked about of the season. 
Even when people are ‘‘On Strike,” Mr. 
Herkomer should remember that they still call 
for at least some little drawing and modelling; 
Mr. Fildes, rather late in the day, tries and 
fails to show his ‘‘ Doctor” in a room illu- 
mined by lamp and daylight; while Mr. Dick- 
see, in his ‘* Crisis,” is left far behind in the 
artistic race by the realistic painters of 
death-bed scenes that hang annually in the 
Salon. 

It is an outsider who has contributed the 
only academicai picture ofnote. Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon is one of the very few Englishmen 
who year after year send the large compesi- 
tions and studies of the nude that are so rara 
in Burlington House, so common in the Pala’s 
de V'Industrie, This time the ‘Judgment o! 
Paris” has given him his theme, and a very 
charming result he has obtained. He bas placed 
his three g« ddesses in a flower-strewn meadow, 
under the branches of a blossoming apple-tree, 
ona bright sunny spring day. Juno and Mi- 
nerva, in soft clinging draperies, sit on e ther 
side; Venus stands in the middle, one hand 
still holding an end of the green robes which 
have just fallen to her feet. Never has Mr. 
Solomon shown himself at once so strong and 
so refined in bis treatment of the nude. The 
drawing in his Venus is scholarly, her pose 
graceful, and her relations to her surround 
ings well suggested; she is reaily in the open 
air, and not simply a model posing in the 
studio. The color, too, has great charm; and 
the sunlight, the masses of pale pink blossoms, 
the flowersin the fresh turf, are all in accord 
With the subject of the picture. After Mr, 
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Sargent, Mr. Solumon towers head and shoul- 


ders above the other exhibitors 
One of the chief di 


Academy is the failure of the 


l-appoin ments of the 
f he Newiyn Schocl 
to fulfil the promise given by their early work 
The men and women 


f this school, while they 
always retained enough of the British love of 
telling a story in paint to secure the approval 
of the Hanging Committee, usuall¢ told it with 
a technical excellence that insured the interest 
and respect of artists But of late they have 
taken to }roJucing nothing more nor less than 
painted photographs, and to using a palette on 
which black is the one predominating color. 
rhis year one is too painfully conscious of the 
camera in Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s ‘* Salvation 
Mr. 
Kingdom of Heaven,” Mr. Bourdillon’s ** From 


the Spautsh Main,” Mr. 


Army,” Bramiey’s ‘* For of Such is the 
Chevallier Taylor's 
** Departure of the Fishing Boats,” to mention 
a few of the most conspicuous examples, Care 
ful and honest as the work is, it is singularly 
wanting in life and animation and those very 
qualities for which photography has made us 
turn more than ever toart. Mr, Edward Sim 
mons, a young American who livesin Cornwall, 
and Mrs, Forbes, have not as yet fallen wholly 
Adrian 
Stokes gives us Nature herself in his ‘* Throug! 


into the photographic trap, while Mr. 
Morning Mist,” though, it is to be regretted, i 
is Nature in one of ber least interesting moods 

No foreicners of note, except Americans, are 
represenied. Israels did send a picture, but a 


hole was punched through it—no one seems t 


how—before 


press day, 
A little portrait ty Jan Van Beers fs 
clever but not important. Among the 
Mr. Frank D. Nillet {fs to the fore witt 


{ 
‘ 
‘The Widow,” another of his eighteenth-ce: 
f 


know and it was re- 
moved, 
Ameri 
cans, 
tury interiors, full of 


deligh 


ully rendered 
detail, treated with his usual retinement; but 
is there not a danger that in the end every- 


thing will be sacrificed by Mr. Millet to this 


detailf’ We have seen the same table, the same 
silver and glass again and 
always pleasant to lock at, 
gradually to be absorbinga 
his 


again, they are 
but they 
other interests in 


seem 
canvases, Fortunately, Mr. George Hitch 
cock’s '‘Maternité” already has been exhibited 
in London in the Goupil 
shamefully skied by the 


Nery; it has been 


Hanging Committee— 
a piece of injustice that fs 
donable when one sees bel 
comparatively commonplace landseape by Sir 
Mr. Walter 
Walter Gay both have contributed 
the latter an interior, the firmer 
scapes—which, 


all the more unpar- 


wit on the line a 


John Millais. Shirlaw and Mr 


‘anvVases— 
two land 
r 


though small in size, rank 


s) 
tetriking examples of technical 


among the mos 








merit. And Mr. McLure Hamilton has a 
clever portrait of Mr. Gladstone, painted evi 
dently from one of the pastel studies he showed 
in last year’s Grosvenor Gallery. To refer to 
Mr. Stott’s ‘* Bathing-Place,” first seen in 
Paris, if lam not mis en; a Moorist urt 
by Mr. Arthur Melville, a Gasgow man: an 
Annunciation by Mrs. Marianne Stokes, is t 
com} the list of ntings that call for eve 
a passing notice here 

The water-color room is sadly dreary; there 


is not a clever or striking 





ite dead level of commonplaceress, Nor are 
matters much betterin the architectural room 
he architectural draughtsman in Englar 

evidently thinks that t more uninteresting 





greater must be 


n, Mr 


if 





Charles E. Mallows, who has modelled his 


style on that of the better-known American 


illustrators, and made his drawings not only 
of more interest to the layman, but of 


value to the architect. In 


more 
he black-and-white 











collection there sre a few goo! etchings by 


Mr. Charles J. Watson, who has pever pro 
duced a more delightful piate than hi< ‘St. 
Jccquas Lisieux,” with its delicate drawing of 
architecture and fine feeling for line, Mr, 
Frank Short, and Mr. William Hole The lat- 
ter, however, might be better represented than 


by his plate after Constable's ‘* Jumping 
Horse,” a painting notin the least adapted to 
reproduction by etching Fine, too, is the 
monotype of a Shepherd by Prof. Herkomer, 


vigorous in drawing, except in the hands, and 





with wonderful quality and richness in the 
blacks. tis worth far more artistically than 
all his large pictures put together 
The general average of the sculpture always 
seems higher thanthat of the painting. Itisa 
branch of art with but smal attraction { 
thea 1 if the mere labile res ta 
too m tit? es to be adopted as a pas 
time sequence is that tt “ a, 
tributed by :cuiptors alwave has a ‘ air 
f sincerity and genuireness, | \ 
the small buats and statuettes ther * an 
fort to suggest character which one wel 
comes, though it may: be strikingly «u 
ces-ful The worke of decicie ; ance 
however, are fewin number. Mr. Alfred Gib 
bert’s chief contribution ie a graceful little 
winged Victory in silver, standing “, 
the palm in one hand, the trumpet in the 
ther, refined in modelling, vigerous in ex 
p t n , . \« ay . art ) . 4 
young g Very sim) le rea t I 
f aracter in the str y marked fea 
tures A decorative par high r 
by Mr. Har Thorryeroft ay k well 
as the frie for the exterior of the Ins ifeof 
Chartered ants in tt y of I ion, 
but, on the wall where it pow hangs, the figures 
t four wom * Preset g° seem 

coarse and hear More pleasing is a charm- 
ir tile silver stofactl Mr slow 





The Royal Academy, rear by year, shows 


folly and absurd- 
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y of forty men all their 
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ably not 
even to 


are known 


their 

fellow-artista. How they got into the Academy, 

what they do there, mus! always remaina 
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CHOICE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


BY DISTRICT. 
DITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sin: As there has been liscussion in 
to the district system since the Legisla- 
Michigan passed the bill providing for 
a system 


some < 


such in the choice of Presidential 
electors, it may be of interest to review the 
history of the choosing of electors. 

It is true that the general-ticket system has 
been used in all the States, with but three ex 


ceptions, since 1832. South Carclina chose her 
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electors by Legislature down to 1868, when 
she adopted the general ticket; in Florida, 
1868, and in Colorado, 1876, the electors 
were chosen by their Legislatures. At the 
first Presidential election, 1788, Massachusetts 
and Virginia chose electors by district, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and New Hampshire on a 
general ticket, Delaware, New Jersey, Geor- 
gia, Connecticut, and South Carolina by the 
Legislature. New York failed to choose elec- 
tors, and North Carolina and Rhode Island 
bad not yet ratified the Constitution. Follow- 
ing isasummary of the manner of choosing 
Presidential electors. It is compiled from 
Niles’ Register, Stanwood on ‘ Presidential 
Elections,’ O’Neil on ‘ The American Electoral 
System,’ and from various contemporaneous 
papers. The order of the States is in accord- 
ance with their admission into the Union: 








| 
Legislature. | District. Gen'l ticket. 
Delaware .. 1788-1528 esee 1832--1888 
( 1788-1796 
Pennsylv’a 1800 1816 < 1804-1812 
(1824-1888 
(1788-1804 § 1808 
N.Jersey...| } 1812 1 1816-1888 
(1788-1800 § 1804 
Georgia ...-| } 3516-1824 tees 1 4828-1888 
Connecticut) 1788-1820 eees 1824-1888 
Shite! § 1800, 1808 1788-1798 1804 
Massachu'ts) 1sio | 1812, °20-24 { 1828-1888 
70 a (1788-1792 
Maryland.. oeee 1796-1832 } 1836-1888 
8. Carolina. 1788-1864 cove 1868-1888 
" (1788-1796 
N, Hamp... 1800 esee 2 1804-1888 
( 1788~1796 1800-1804 
Virginia.... eens ¢ 1812-1816 1824-1888 
New York.. 1792-1824 1828 1832-1888 
N. Carolina. 1812 1792-1808 1816-1888 
Rhode Isl’d.| 1792-1796 cece 1800-1888 
Vermont... | 1702-1306 1804 1824-1888 
Kentucky .. 1792-1796 1804-1824 1828-1888 
Tennessee. . 1796-1804 1824-1828 1832-1888 
Ohelo .cccea cove eee 1804-1888 
Louisiana .. 1824 1828-1888 
Indiana.... eee eee 1824-1888 
Mississippi... eeee 1824-1888 
Tilinols..... cece 1824 1828-1888 
Alabama... cove Te 1824-1888 
Maine...... ee 1824-1828 1832-1888 
Missouri.... eees 1824-1888 














All the remaining States have used the gen- 
eral-ticket system except in the two instances 
above mentioned, namely, Florida in 1868, and 
Colorado in 1876, when the Legislatures of 
these two States made the appointments. No 
votes were cast in 1864 in Alabama, Arkan:as, 
Florida, Georg a, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia, and in 1868 in Mississippi, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

Owing to the difficulty of finding informa- 
tion which is not conflicting, this list is not 
comple e, but it shows very clearly that the 
district system is no novelty. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jonn DICKERMAN, 

ADELBERT COLLEGE, May 13, 1891. 





To Taz Eprror oF THE NaTIon: 

Sir: The recent act of the Michigan Legis- 
lature in changing the method of choosing 
Presidential electors deserves to attract even 
more attention than it has, My vision may be 
made more keen by the fact that I belong to 
the party whose ox is gored by the legislatior 





in question; but, after making all due allow- 
ance on this score, it still seems to me that the 
course of the Democratic majority in tke 
Michigan Legislature is likely to have far- 
reaching consequences adverse to the cause of 
good government and honest politics. 

Much may be said on both sides as to whether 
or not, as a general rule, it would be better to 
select all the electors by districts rather than 
by general ticket. Until some more effectual 
way of restraining gerrymandering can be dis- 
covered, I think the general ticket will in prac- 
tice prove the fairer method. A plurality of 
1,100 gave New York’s thirty-six votes to Mr. 
Cleveland in 1884, and a plurality of 2,500 car- 
ried Indiana for Gen, Harrison in 1888, The 
practical result was, that thece States were 
counted as if their people had been unanimous 
instead of being, as they were, divided with 
almost precis* equality between the opposing 
candidates. Yet, unjust as this seems, it was 
not ag bad as it would have been had the mi- 
nority in Indiana elected eleven of the fifteen 
electors, as, under the Michigan plan, they 
would have done, 


Moreover, there is no limitation on the ger- 
rymandering. The Legislature of a State 
may provide, as the Legislature of Maryland 
once did, that some districts shall elect only 
one elector, and others two, three, or four or 
even more, A Republican Legislature of New 
York might form one district out of the seven 
or eight strongest Democratic Assembly dis- 
tricts of New York city, and provide that it 
should elect two or three electors, and another 
district out of the rest of the State and em- 
power it to choose the remaining thirty-three 
or thirty-four. Such a step is not likely to be 
taken now, but a few years ago such a pro- 
ceeding as that of the Michigan Legislature 
would not have seemed probable. When the 
practice of attempting to get ahead of the 
other party by so legislating as to secure an 
advantage in the choice of Presidential elect- 
ors once gets started, there is no telling how 
it will end. 

But all discussion as to whether the district 
or the general ticket is the best is idle if it 
does not take into consideration the certain 
ract, Ghat nothing *¢hert, of an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution can secure the gene- 
ral adoption of the district system. A State 
Legislature which knows that its party will in 
ail probability have a plurality in the State at 
the next Presidential election, or which knows 
that it must have all the electoral votes of the 
State to give it a chance to win, will always 
insist on the general-ticket system, The other 
plan will only be enacted when, as was the 
casein Michigan, a party which has not usual- 
ly been in control of the State happens to get a 
majority in the Legislature. And just be- 
cause, if the example of Michigan shall be 
followed by other legislatures in similar situa- 
tions, it will become more than ever difficult 
to elect a legislature of different political 
faith from that of the locally controlling 
party, the effect of the Michigan legislation 
must be bad. 

It is hard enough to get honest Republicans 
or honest Democrats to vote against their 
Quays and their Gormans, It will be still 
harder to get them to do so if they fee) that 
they may thus be in 1804, for example, elect- 
ing a legislature which will so change the 
method of choosing electors that in 1896 Re- 
publican Pennsylvania or Democratic Mary- 
land, without any change in the sentiments of 
the people, may give a majority of the elec- 
torul votes to a candidats for whom only a 
minority of the pecple of the State will vote. 
No argument can be conceived more likely to 








make the reluctant voter follow the macbine 
direction to vote the ticket straight, 
Very respectfully, Joun C, Rose. 
BALTIMORE, May 16, 1891. 





STATE ISSUES IN WISCONSIN, 
To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Frequent allusions in the Nation to 
political affairs in Wisconsin are greatly mis- 
leading as to the political situation in this 
State, In your issue cf May 7, in commenting 
upon the political outlook in various States, 
and speaking of the late campaign in Wiscon- 
sin, you say: ‘‘The issue on which the contest 
turned in 1890 was a purely State one, arisiug 
out of a controversy over the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the schools.” I desire to present a brief 
historical summary in proof of the statement 
that there was absolutely no controversy over 
the teaching of English in the public schools, 

Section 41 of the laws of 1854 provides that 
‘*in every district school there shall be 
taught, in the English language, orthography, 
reading, etc.” In 1869 this]aw was amended 
by including additional branches, and provid- 
ing as follows: ‘All instruction shall be in 
the English language except that the district 
board . . . may, in their discretion, cause 
any foreign language to be taught by a com- 
petent teacher to such pupils as desire it, not 
to exceed one hour each day.” In 1866 the 
Legislature, in prescribing the qualifications 
of teachers, provided that ** no person shall re- 
ceive any certificate who . . does not 
write and speak the English language with fa- 
cility and correctness,” In 1879 the Legisla- 
ture passed a compulsory-attendance law, 
which was made more stringent by subsequent 
amendments. 

In 1889 Gov. Heard, in his message to the 
Legislature, recommended that all private and 
parochial schools be put under the jurisdiction 
of the county and city superintendents, The 
Legislature, without formally repealing the 
law of 1879, passed what has come to be known 
as the Bennett Law, which practically placed 
these schools under the control of the local 
school boards, Sec. 2 of this law required 
all instruction, however given, to be done to 
the satisfaction of the local school officers, 
Sec. 5 of this law declares that ‘‘no school 
shall be regarded as a school under this act un- 
less there shall be taught therein, as part of the 
elementary education of children, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and United States history 
in the English language.” The School Code 
was revised by the State Superintendent in the 
year 1890. In annotating this law, he com- 
ments upon these provisions as follows: ‘* No 
school, public or private, and no instruction in 
the family, or by private tutors, should be re- 
cognized as sufficient which does not include 
instruction in these subjects in this form.” It 
would be difficult to state in more explicit 
terms the right of the State to assume absolute 
control of private and parochial schools, or of 
instruction in the family, than is given in this 
legal interpretation by Republicans of their 
own legislation. 

The Republican State Convention declared 
in its platform that ‘ [t recognizes as valua- 
ble auxiliaries in the work of popular educa- 
tion the private and parochial schools, sup- 
ported without aid from public funds, and 
disclaims absolutely any purpose whatever to 
interfere with such schools, either as to their 
terms, government, or branches to be taught 
therein.” How it could compel the teaching 
of four branches in the English language and 
not interfere with the branches to be taught, 
was not explained, 
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In his speech at Milwaukee at the beginning 
of the campaign, Senator Spooner said: ** That 
the Kennett Law is a perfect law I believe none 
of its friends insist; that it is not susceptible of 
constructions which, if enforced, would lead 
to harm and injustice, Ido not find it necessa- 
ry to-night to controvert, and [do not know 
that the friends, so called, of thac law are dis- 
posed to controvert it.” 

At the opening of the late session of the 
Legislature, which bad a Democratic majority 
in both branches, a bill was introduced for the 
unconditional repeal of the Bennett Law. 
Upon the passage of this bill, only i+ out of the 
33 Republicans in the Assembly voted against 
it, one other being paired. Of the 14 Republi- 
cans in the Senate, 10 voted against it. In 
other words, the Bennett Law was repealed by 
a vote of 83 to 14 in the lower house, and of 20 
to 10 in the upper house. A few days later, a 
new compulsory law was presented by the 
Democratic majority to take the place of all 
previous legislation upon this subject. The 
Republican members of the two houses held a 
joint caucus and voted unanimously to sup- 
port the Democratic bill, although several of 
their number had already introduced compul- 
sory-attendance biils, 

In the conduct of the campaign the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee waged a vigor- 
ous warfare against the ultra-protectionism of 
the Republican party. They secured the help 
of Roger Q. Millis, Wm. MacAdoo, Wm. 
M. Springer, and John M. Black, and did 
their utmost to secure the of Sena- 
tor Carlisle, Frank Hurd, David A. Wells, 
and many other distinguished tariff-reform ad- 
voeates, Reckless extravagance of the Re. 
publicans in State expenditures and the private 
appropriation of interest upon public funds by 
their State Treasurers also had great weight in 
determining the result. Itis not denied that 
recent school legislation was an important fac- 
tor, but the political revolution in Wisconsin 
was but little, if any, greater than in many 
other States. The assertion that the issue 
turned upon the question of teaching English 


services 


in the schools seems, therefore, a gross mi: 
statement of the facts. The only question 
affecting the schools was that of the right of 
the Sta‘e to control instruction in private 
schools, I deem it but justice to your readers 
that this false impression should be corrected, 
I enclose copies of the Bennett Law and the 
new compulsory law. O. E. WELLS. 
Mapison, May 14, 1891. 





THE ATTEMPT ON THE 


oO THE Eprtor or THE NATION: 
To THE E R OF THE NaTIO 


ZESAREVITCH. 


Sir: The dailies of this date contain news 
of the attempt made near Kioto to assassinate 
the Tzesareviich. The news is probably start- 
ling to the people of this country, but is not at 
all surprising to those cognizant of recent 
affairs in Japan. Ever since it was known 
that the Tzesarevitch contemplated visiting 
Japan, the matter has beena topic of discussion 
in the vernacular press. Mostof the Japanese 
journals hailed the visit with delight, and 
were inclined to think that it would be pro- 
ductive of greater amity and closer relations 
between the two countries, and of much bene- 
fit to Japan in various ways. But in a few of 
the newspapers disreputable attempts were 
made to arouse ill-feeling and suspicion; in 
fact, it was actually charged that the Tzesare- 
vitch was to visit Japan as a spy. 

lt must also be borne in mind that the 
Japanese bave always been jealous, even 
afraid, of Russia. The latter, ever since her 
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ships, about 100 years ago, began to encroach 
on the northern island, Yezo, of the Japanese 
Empire, has been an object of considerable 
suspicion, 
negotiation, Russia cbtained from Japan the 
island of Saghalien in exchange for the bleak 
Kurile Islands, This fear of Russian encroach- 
ments, by the way, has been one obstacle in 
the path of treaty revision. I was informed 
by a well-educated Japanese that one reason 
why Japan hesitated about giving foreigners 
the right to own property in the Empire, was 
because she feared that Russians would buy 
up the island of Yezo and large tracts in 
other portions of the land! 

The Japanese have also looked with an eye 
of suspicion on the of the Greek 
Church in Japan. Inasmuch as that body isa 
state institution, controlled and patronized by 
the Russian Government, it been con- 
sidered a dangerous element in Japan. The 
magnificent Greek cathedral, towering on Suru- 
ga Dai above the city of Tokio, and thus higher 
even than the imperial palace, is an eye sore 
tothe Japanese, The deep and widespreai in 
of Bishop and the 
Church is dreaded as the source of a future 


By dint of more or less finesse in 


progress 


has 


fluence Nicolai Greek 
political influence. 

Whether these opinions are well founded or 
net, they have been used by demagogues and 
fanatics to stir up a feeling of distrust of Kus 
sia, and were employed recently to arouse sus 
picion concerning the object of the visit of the 
Tzesareviteh. These 
course, shared by the Japanese Government, or 
by intelligent citizens. When the writer left 
Japan, less than a month ago, elaborate prepa 
rations were then making to receive the T'zesare 


suspicions were not, of 


vitch with the respect due to him and the 
courtesy due from so polite a nation as Japan. 

Although the despatches dub the assassin 
‘*a Buddhist fanatic, as seems most probable, 
or a Nihilist disguised as a Japanese,” it is 
quite probable that fanatic. 
Very likely he was one of the Soshi 
young ruffians who, conceited beyond their 


he was a Shinto 


a class of 


education, deem themselves called upon to 
avenge every “insult” to the dignity of the 


nation. They bave a false idea of the Famato- 
damashit (Jayanese spirit) and of true patri 
otism, and are a disgrace to Japan. It was 
such an one who kitled Viscount Mori for an 
alleged “insult” to the Shinto shrines of 
Ise, It was such an one who attempted, but 
unsuccessfully, to assassinate Count Okume 


for presuming to negotiate treaties beneath 
, 


the “dignity " ofthe Japanese people Itis not 
surprising, then, that similar fanaticism at- 
tempted the life of the Tzesarevitch ; but it is 


unfortunate that it still exists in so progressive 
acountry as Japan. Ernest W. CLEMeENrt. 
May 13, 1891, 





THE FREMONT LEGEND 


To THE Eprror oF Tre Nation: 


Sir: The recent discussions of the s-izure of 
California in 1846, carried on in the <entur; 
Magazine, in the Atlantic, in the Over 


Monthly, and elsewhere, would naturally seem 


to have exbausted the possible sources of in 
formation, or at all events the patience of the 


public; and [should not add another word to 
the lengthy controversy were it not that, 
unexpectedly, I have just found in a document, 
whose full text was never before in my hands, 
an additional piece of original evidence bear- 
made in the final state- 


quite 


ing upon the assertion 
ment of the late Gen. Frémont, as published in 
the Century for April, IS8L By the courtesy 
of the editor of the Cenfury, who procured this 
document at Washington, | am enabled to use 
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in ietters 
1d not rendered any more historical by the 
nator in the retelling. All this is a matter 

substantial proof. What the reader will, 
howerer, here desire to know is, bow George 
Bancroft, forty years later, could still so mis- 
interpret the facts as to express so cordial an 
approval of Frémont’s actually disobedient 
and mischievous conduct as is contained in 
Bancroft’s letters to the latter in 1886. 

The answer, of course, is that Bancroft never 
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had occasion to scrutinize as historian what 
occurred in distant California, and undoubted- 
ly took his facts in large part from Gen, Fré- 
mont’s own statement. How true this is, be- 
comes evident at once when one considers two 
of the statements made by Bancroft in the 
private letters to Frémont which are quoted in 
the article referred to. One of these state- 
ments runs thus, speaking of what Gillespie 
communicated to F;émont at the meeting at 
Klamath Lake: ‘It was officially made 
known to you that your country was at war; 
and it was so made known expressly to 
guide your conduct.” This statement can- 
not have been made by Bancroft after 
any careful review of the record, for it 
is one that a mere comparison of dates 
shows to te absurd, Gillespie reeeived his in- 
structions at the end of October, 1845, and left 
soon after for Caiifornia. War broke out at 
about the very moment of his interview with 
Frémont at Klamath Lake, and this fact was 
unknown in California, even at Monterey, 
until the arrival there of Capt. Mervine, late 
in June, 1846, in the ship Cyane. North of 
San Francisco Bay the news of war came to 
band much later. The despatches brought by 
Gillespie to Larkin and Sloat show that in the 
autumn of 1845 nobody at Washington knewor 
could know when tbe contemplated war with 
Mexico would break out. Fortune might have 
prevented it altogether, and both Commodore 
Sloat’s and Consul Larkin’s instructions were 
worded accordingly. It is, therefore, impossi- 
ble thit Bancroft can have used the words 
above quoted with any historical deliberation, 
or after any careful review of the past. 

The other just-mentioned passage of Ban- 
croft’s private letter of approval, written to 
Frémont in 1886, runs: ** The truth is, no offi- 
cer of the Government had anything to do 
with California but the Secretary of the Navy 
so long as I was in the Cabinet.” Alas, strange 
fate that should thus beset our greatest histo- 
rian on oneof the very few occasions when he 
ever wrote about his own public career! No- 
thing could better illustrate the danger of 
trusting to memory after many years. The 
same number of the Century that contains the 
article from which this passage is quoted, also 
contains the full text of the despatch from Sec- 
retary Buchanan to Consul Larkin which Gil- 
lespie brought, and which, speaking in the 
President’s name, and with frequent mention 
of the President’s express and efficial desires, 
embodies the actual plan of the Administration 
for the acquisition of California! 


Two absolutely demonstrable errors in so 
short a space as that of the brief passages 
quoted from Bancroft’s private letters to Fré- 
mont, show very clearly that the late his- 
torian was not speaking ex cathedra when he 
wrcte these words of friendly approval. The 
well-known legend of the Frémont ‘ con- 
quest ’ he had heard; he certainly never had 
examined its sources. For the rest, all the 
other statements that he makes, in the same 
place, as to his own and the Cabinet's views in 
those days concerning California, the impor- 
tance of getting it, the need of promptness and 
discretion, and the rest, are indeed, accurate 
enough, They have Jong been well-known 
matters. Properly understood, they form part 
of the case against Frémont. 

This case then reduces itself to the following: 
Gillespie, as we now know, brought orders 
which he delivered to Sloat at Mazatlan. 
These orders related to the action of the Com- 
modore to be taken in case he heard of the 
outbreak of war between the two countries, 
Gille:pie also brought a despatch from Bu- 
chanan to Consul Larkin. This despatch is now 








printed in full in the Century for April. Gil- 
lespie brought no other official orders addressed 
to any one in California, He acquainted Fré- 
mont at Klamath Lake with the contents of 
these instructions, but brought no official or- 
der directed to Frémont personally. Frémont, 
who formerly denied to me absolutely that he 
was ever acquainted with Larkin’s orders, and 
who insisted upon this denial in a statement 
deliberately made to me, as historical student, 
for publication in my own book on Cali- 
fornia history, has for the first time ad- 
mitted, in his final paper in the Century, 
that he did know of the Larkin despatch, and 
received it from Gillespie. But he adds that 
this despatch ‘‘ was in conflict with our own 
instructions,” so that he and Gillespie, not be- 
ing under Buchanan’s official authority, ‘‘ drop- 
ped this idea [i. e., the plan of ‘‘ conciliating 
the Californians”] from our minds,” although, 
as the Larkin despatch itself shows, this 
* idea” was the President’s own. Now these, 
‘four own instructions,” can only be the in- 
structions of Secretary Bancroft, to whose of- 
ficial department Frémont himself belonged as 
little as he did to Buchanan’s, but whose in- 
structions to Sloat and Gillespie he shall have 
regarded as more warlike than were Buchanan’s 
to Larkin. 

Is this final version of the Frémont romance 
more authentic than any earlier version? Let 
the answer be the text of Bancroft’s actual 
letter to Sloat, dated October 17, 1845, a let- 
ter never before printed. The date, as will be 
seen by comparison, is the same as that of 
Buchanan’s despatch to Larkin. The plan em- 
bodied is also the same. The copy here given 
is officially certified as correct by the Depart- 
ment at Washington, and contains all of the 
despatch that relates to California—the omit- 
ted orders relating to matters connected with 
the exploration of the Columbia River, and to 
other matters wholly immaterial for the pre- 
sent inquiry. The original copy was sent, it 
will be seen, by Commodore Stockton, around 
the Horn. Gillespie, as secret agent, crossed 
Mexico with the despatches not written, but 
carried in his memory, so that they might be 
safe in case of his detention, and so that he 
might be able in case of successful passage 
through Menico to get the official undertak- 
ings in California sooner under way: 


U. 8 NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, Oct, 14, 1845, f 
Com. John D. Sloat, Comm’g U. S. Squadron 

Pacific: 

COMMODORE: This communication will be de- 
livered to you by Commodore Stockton, who 
takes the Congress to the Pacific to reintorce 
your squadron, 

In the judgment of this Department it is ex- 
pedient that, as soon as practicable aiter the re- 
ceipt of it, you shouid transter your broad pen- 
nant to the Congress. Commodore Stockton you 
will then transter to the command of the Savan- 
nah, subject to your orders. You may retain 
Commander DuPontin duties appropriate to his 
rank on board the Congress, or you may confer 
the command of the Congress under you on 
Captain Mervine and trans:er Commander Du- 
Pont to the Cyane. 

In theevent of actual hostilities between the 
Mexican Government and our own, you will so 
dispose of your whole force as to carry out most 
effectually the objects specitied in the instruc- 
tions forwarded to you from the Department in 
view of such acontingency. Should peace con- 
tinue, you will still retain your squadron off the 
coast of Mexicoand Oregon, 

You will communicate frequently with our 
Consul at Monterey, and will ascertain as exactiy 
as you can the nature of the designs of the Eng- 
lish and French in that region, the temper of the 
inhabitants, their disposition towards the United 
States, aud their rejations towards the central 
governments of Mexico, You will do every- 
thing that is proper to conciliate towards our 
country the most friendly regard of the people 
of California, 

Tue length of time requisite to transmit to you 
despatches from this Department renders it ne- 
cessary that you should judge for yourself, on 
the best information that you can obtain, whe- 
ther it will be safe to detach an exploring party 
from your squadron. 








Shculd hostilities be not likely to occur, you 
will detach a part of your squadron to disp.ay 
the flag oi the United States in the Coiumbia, 
To that end you may select a sloop and a smaller 
vessel if convenient, and attach to them, tor the 
time being, such professors and other Officers as 
wiil give the best results to the enterprise. You 
will, in your instructions to them, warn them of 
the dangers that attend the entrance to the Co- 
ljumbia River, that they may be on their guard 
against the swell of the ocean and the bar at the 
mouth of the harbor, and may run norisk with a 
vessel of the United States. When the ships are 
within the Columbia River, some of the officers 
should seize the occasion to vis.t the valley of 
the Wallamet. They should make particular 
inquiries as to the disposition of the people who 
reside in those regions, . . . the extent, 
character, and tendency of emigration from the 
United States and from other quarters, and gene- 
rally they should collect such information as 
will acquaint the Department fully with the con- 
dition and prospects of that territory, After 
this bas been done a party may proceed by land 
to Puget’s Sound, or some safe harbor you may 
designate in the Straits Juan de Fuca, and the 
vessel detached for the exploring party may 
meetthemthere. . . . 

The object of this order is to perfect the know- 

ledge of the country of Oregon and to cheer 
our citizens in that region by the presence of the 
American flag; and, if peace continues, you will 
consider this the most important duty assigned 
to your squadron, If, contrary to present ex- 
pectation, a state of war should exist, you will 
endeavor to persuade the crews of the Savannah, 
the Warren, and the Levant to prolong the terms 
of their enlistment in order that they may re- 
main in coSperation with the rest of your torce. 
But if affairs remain in their present attitude, 
you may direct Commodore Stockton to take 
charye of those three vessels and to bring them 
to the United States in season for the discharye 
of their crews within the period of their enlist- 
ment. Commodore Stockton, on taking the 
command of the returning squadron, may hoist 
his broad pennant. You may direct him on their 
return, if he can do so without material delay, 
to touch on his way at places on the Mexican 
Coast where there may be opportunity of gather- 
ing useful information or conciliating kindly 
dispositions, 
. . . . . e 
You will take care that the laws of the United 
States for the government of the navy and gene- 
ral ordersin pursuance ot them are strictly and 
sincerely respected and obeyed. 

Very respectfully, GEORGE BANCROFT. 


These, then, the orders of Bancroft to Sloat, 
sent in October, 1845, by the secret messenger, 
were ‘‘our instructions” which, according to 
Frémonvs final statement, were in conflict with 
the letter of Buchanan to Larkin, and which 
authorized the means that Frémont thereupon 
took ‘‘ to carry out the intentions of the Presi- 
dent.” These means consisted in that irregu- 
lar attack upon the peaceful Californians 
whose mischievous consequences are now well 
known, an attach which was itself a distinct 
hindrance to the acquisition of California, en- 
dangering all our interests in that Territory. 
The attack was, indeed, opposed to Consul 
Larkin’s plans. It was ‘‘ authorized” by a 
despatch which told Sloat to ‘ communicate 
frequently”? with Consul Larkin and to “ con- 
ciliate” the Californians. 

It is also to be noticed that these same in- 
structions seem to have authorized Capt. Fré- 
mont to write to Commander Montgomery of 
the Portsmouth, then in San Francisco Bay, at 
the moment when the young explorer was 
about to engage in the irregular hostilities of 
the ‘* Bear Flag affair.” There was, of course, 
good reason why Frémont had still to conceal 
his hand, in order that he might later have a 
chance to attribute his action to the necessities 
of self-defence. What he wrote to Mont- 
gomery, therefore, ran at one point thus (see 
Century for March, 1591): ‘‘ The nature of my 
instructions, and the peaceful nature of our 
operations, do not centemplate any active hos- 
tility on my part, even in the event of war be- 
tween the two countries.” If one compares 
these words with the final account of Gen. Fré- 
mont concerning the ‘ conquest,” one sees 
afresh with what manner of romance one has 
to deal. 

I regret, then, very much that our great his- 
torian’s name has been made use of, so soon 
after his death, for so unhistorical a purpose 
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as that of the posthumously published Frémont 
narrative. Nobody respects Bancroft’s memo- 
ry more than does the present writer. His 
actual part in the seizure of California has 
long been known through other of his de- 
spatches, all of a similartenor. He repeatedly 
instructed Sloat to seize the defenceless Cali- 
fornia ports at the outbreak of war, but to keep 
the inhabitants neutral if he could, to concili- 
ate, and not to assail them, to show irresistible 
force, but to show every kindness as well. 
This policy Frémont, who was, indeed, not 
under Brancroft’s immediate orders, lawlessly 
thwarted for his own glory, whereof he got a 
good deal. I should myself never think of at- 
tacking the Frémont legend so often, were it 
not so unsubstantially immortal, I shall re- 
joice, indeed, if ever the pale ghost ceases to 
walk in broad daylight. The twilight regions 
of our historical coneciousness in this country 
will probably never be rid of it. 
JostaAH ROYCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 10, 1891. 





Notes. 


D, C. HEATH & Co., Boston, are about toissue 
a ‘Comparative View of the Executive and 
Legislative Departments of the Governments 
of the United States, France, Eugland, and 
Germany,’ by John Wenzel, Assistant Li- 
brarian of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University. The arrangement is by parallel 
columns. 

Lee & Shepard announce a second series of 
the ‘Speeches and Lectures of Wendell Phil- 
lips,’ uniform with the first series; a reissue of 
‘Tne Life and Works of Horace Mann,’ in 
five volumes; and ‘Gestures and Attitudes, 
ba ed on the Delsarte Philosophy of Expres- 
sion,’ by Edward B. Warman, with illustra- 
tions. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce ‘ Famous 
English Statesmen,’ by Mrs. Sarah K, Bolton ; 
‘A Score of Famous Composers,’ by Nathan 
Haskell Dole; ‘Elements of Socialism,’ by 
Prof. R. T. Ely ; and vols. iv. and v. of 
Sybei’s ‘ Founding of the German Empire by 
William 1,’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly publish 
the authorized Life of Robert Browning by 
Mrs, Sutherland Orr, in two volumes; ‘ Lewis 
Cass,’ by Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, in the 
‘“‘American Statesmen” series; and ‘ Kyle’s 
Open Gate,’ a story by Mrs. Susan ‘!. Moore. 

A translation of Dr. Richard Falckenberg’s 
‘History of Philosophy, from Nikolaus von 
Kues to the Present Day,’ is about to appear 
with the imprint of Henry Holt & Co, 

Macmillan & Co. have in press ‘ Renas- 
cence,’a volume of verse with illustrations by 
Walter Crane. 

Worthington Co. will publish directly ‘The 
Rector of St. Luke’s,’ from the German of 
Marie Barnard, by Elsie L. Lathrop. 

‘My Official Wife ’ is the title of a novel by 
Col. Richard Henry Savage, to be brought out 
by the Howe Publishing Company. 

A study of Proudhon, ‘ Ein Beitrag zur so 
zialen Reform,’ by Dr. A. Miilberger, is in the 
press of G. J. Gischen, Stuttgart, together 
with a work in which Dr. Cauer of Tiibingen 
maintains that Aristotle cannot have been the 
author of the ‘Constitution of Athens.’ 

Just four years ago we were reviewing, in 
the original French, Boutmy’s ‘ Développe- 
ment de Ja Constitution et de Ja Société Poli- 
tique en Angleterre,’ a work remarkable for 
its freshness not less than for its evidence of 
knowledge, grasp, and research. Under the 














simpler title, ‘ The English Constitution,’ this 
has now been translated by Isabel M. Eaden, 
and published, with a commendatory note 
of introduction by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
by Macmillan & Co. It makes a compact, 
handsome volume of 212 pages. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have issued, 
from the original plates, a second edition of the 
‘Life and Letters of Wilder Dwight, Lieute 
nant-Colonel Second Massachusetts Infantry 
Volunteers,’ which first appeared in 1867. Ever 
since the first impression was exhausted, we 
are told, and we can well believe, there has 
been a yearly demand for the work, which 
could not be met. This demand was largely 
personal, we suppose, but the perennial inte 
rest in our civil war might also account for it, 
and this tribute of affection is as good an 
exbibition of the highest tyj;e of Northern 
soldier, associated with the highest type of 
Northern regiment, as could anywhere be 
found, Col Dwight wasa member of the class 
of 1853 of Harvard College—a class not a little 
distinguished for its varied and conspicuous 
talents, but having also a marked connection 
with the College subsequent to graduation. 
Many of his fellow-officers were Harvard men, 
and, as they figure in his letters, help to make 
this emphatically a ‘* Harvard Memorial Biog- 
rephy.” Dwight left the law to enter the 
army aud lay down his life finally at Antie 
tam. One is made acquainted with a singular- 
ly lovable and high-minded personality, and in 
his letters gets many graphic glimpses of the 
progress and conduct of the war. 
cannot be read without emotion. 


The story 


A revival of equal age with the foregoing is 
the new edition of the ‘Journal of Maurice de 
Guérin’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), but in this case 
we have also a new translation, by Jessie P. 
We bave compared it with Mr 
Fisher’s version (15607), now out of print, and 
find it more literal and on the whole more feli 
citous. Sainte-Beuve’s memoir is prefixed, avd 
the French edition followed is the twentieth. 
The book would be a pretty one but for the 
untasteful binding. 

A slight examination of the articles in 
‘Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and its 
Vicinity,’ of which the current is the 
thirteenth, makes good the claim to annual re 
vision upon the title-page. But a readier test 
is the comparison of folios, which shows tha 
tne work is not printed from patched plates, 
but is kept in type for perfect fluidity in modi- 
fying and remaking. This is the only practi- 
cable course in the case of a work which has 
to undergo so many even if slight changes 
The Dictionary needs no fresb praise, f 


Frothingham. 


issue 


One of 
the new entries, ‘* Labor Organizations,” is a 
valuable summary accouat of the fortunes of 
the Centra] Labor Union. 

‘A Lady’s Letters from Central Africa,’ by 
Jane F. Moir (Macmillan & Co.), isa very en- 
tertaining account of a recent journey from 
Shiré Highlands to Ujiji on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, by the menager of the African Lakes 
Company and his wife. At this latter ;lace 
the travellers were the guests of the leading 
Arab siave-trader, and an animated descrip- 
tion is given of the merry, but curious and 
impertinent, women of his household. 
distance to the south of this is Karema, a sta 
tion of Cardinal Lavigeries ‘*' White Fathers.” 
Here, under the care of are seve- 
ral hundred boys and girls who have been 
bought from the natives or tLe Arabs when 
from three to five years old. Each 
taught to work, rarely to read, and ‘ each 
hoes its littie bit of garden, and they are 
brought up strictly as Roman Catholics,” 
knowing no other religion or superstition. 


the 


Some 


five men, 


child is 








a 


When old enough, the boys and girls live in 
separate villages near the convent, while the 
married couples live in still another village a 
little farther otf, seems to be far 
that of 

far, 


This system 
better suited to the natives than 
Protestant 
little hold 
bravely.” 


the 


missionaries, who, s have 


on the people, hey work 
Two of 


‘Don’t be surprised if some 


though ¢ 


these latter ‘“‘said to ua, 
d the 


whole shores of Tanganyika Roman Catholic.’” 


time you fir 


An attractive picture is drawn of the beautiful 
country at the northern end of Lake Nyassa, 
where lovely villages neste amid endless ba 


napa groves, ‘lt is like walking through one 
j 
i 


vast palin-bouse or winter-garden,and the beau- 
tifully made cow-houses apd buts are like 
ornamental people, 


of whom there are thousands, are, almost wit 


summer houses.” ‘* The 


out exception, very bandsome Especially at 


lakyusa’s the men are maguificent, the larger 


proportion of them being over six feet high 


these letters 


nd splendidly made” From " 


which were not written for publication, it is 
very evident that the Scotch Lakes Com, 
is doimg an admirable work in 
the thr 


trades, as well as in checkin 


leveloping the 


resources of coubtry ugh which it 


the slavetrade 
The work may usefully be read in connection 


with Prof. Drummond's ‘ Tropical Africa’ 


A shower of new medical books, popular as 
well as technical, is a constant conec gue: 
an epidemic. One of these, dropping fr 
grippe of last year, is‘ Influenea and Common 


Colds,’ by W. T. Fert le, M.D. (Lendeon: Perei- 


val & Co). The therapeutics of the author, 
** bound by the tenets of no particular school,” 
are those of regular medicine very highly 


flavored, or diluted, by hom@opathy. In view 


of the recurrence of 


the pandemic, there is a 
nataral tendency to such reading; but, except 
in minor disabilities and in the most arbitrary 


way, it seems that the cure of disease is a ques 


ir 
tionab'e branch of secular knowledge, whereas 


avoidance may always suitably 


The experienced practitioner might take one 


or two hints from this little work, but it is 





doubtful whether the average layman would 
profit much by it, 
of colds in the head 

J. W. 
logue of the 


racept as to the early control 
us the Illustrated Cata- 
the 


Bouton sends 


Salon of Cham; ® Elysées, 


whieh opered on May Day. Secession bas done 
nothing to diminish the bulk of the exhibition, 
but its quality cannot of course be safely in- 
ferred from these ;ictorial memoranda, We 
remark a pen-sketch by V. Parlaghy, a'ter his 
portrait of Dr. Windthorst, which looks to be 


carefully enough done to have value as a like- 
ness in itself. E. Renouf has male the Brook- 
idge his theme. The inevitable Jeanne 

this exhibition is found in the statu- 
ary department, and shows the Maid vowing 
berself to the salvation of France, 

In the Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
May is the first of an important series of pa- 
pere on “ Britannic Confederation.” This is 
by Sir John Colomb, M. P., and is devoted to 
a general survey of existing conditions, His 
main point is, that, under the present system, 
the colonies, which are practically independ- 
ent except in their foreign relations, contri- 
bute absolutely nothing to the defence of the 
Empire. Formerly this was of little 
but, with the recent extraordinary 
growth of their commerce, it has become a 
question of the first importance as to whether 
this burden should not be divided, The pre 
sent see-trade of the United Kingdom is esti- 
mated at $744,000,000, that of the colonies at 
$46),000,000, But more than half of this, $273,- 
000,000, is carried on with coun- 
tries, and in it the United Kingdom has no in- 


conse- 


quence, 


foreig 
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terest whatever. This independent sea-borne 
trade ‘is increasing every year at such arate 
as to be fast overtaking the sea-borne com- 
merce of the United Kingdom itself.” Atten- 
tion is also called to the fact thai *‘ the provi- 
sion made for imperial defence is very far in- 
deed from keeping pace with imperial proper- 
ty requiring defence.” A brief consideration 
is given to the disadvantages both to the 
mother country and to the colonies of absolute 
independence, The one would suffer from the 
insecurity of its food supplies and the raw 
materials for its factories; the colonies would 
be obliged to maintain each an army and a 
navy and to create a diplomatic service, 

Dr. Pepper, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has notified the American Ori- 
ental Society that the University and the 
Babylonian Exploration Committee have re- 
solved to open to students the inedited tablets, 
numbering 700 at present, which have been 
purchased by the Committee outside of Tur- 
key and are now deposited in the museum of 
the University. In the meanwhile, Dr. John 
P. Peters, director of the explorations at Nif- 
fer, is negotiating at Constantinople with the 
Ottoman Imperial Museum respecting the pro- 
ducts of these explorations. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood’s 
Holl, Massachusetts, will open its fourth sea- 
son on July 8, limiting admissions to thirty 
persons, preferably teachers and others al- 
ready qualified. There will be courses in zo- 
ology, botany, and microscopical technique. 
Applications should be addressed to Miss A, D, 
Phillips, Secretary, No, 23 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Mr, F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, sends us an 
imperial panel portrait of ex-President Andrew 
D. White of Cornell, which, as a fine likeness 
and photograph, is worthy to rank with the 
Lowell and Curtis which we have already no- 
ticed in the same ‘‘ gallery.” 


—In the Economic Review for April, Mr. C. 
J. Longman considers our new Copyright Act 
from an English point of view. He points out 
that authors whose works have failed to at- 
tract pirates hitherto will not be benefited 
by the act, since, if there had been a market 
for their works, the pirates would have found 
it out. But possibly there will be more induce 
ment to legitimate publishers now that they 
are protected against the piratical propensities 
of their rivals, He further shows that new 
books by popular authors will have to com- 
pete with the piratical editions of their earlier 
works, and must therefore be issued at low 
prices, The protective features of the act are, 
of course, unfavorable to English printers and 
paper-makers, inasmuch as if a book is to be 
copyrighted in beth England and America, it 
must be manufactured bere, and the English 
export of copyrighted books will be stopped. 
But this, Mr, Longman says, has never been a 
large business, owing to the pirates, and he is 
of opinion that not ‘‘more than 5 per cent, of 
the books published in the United Kingdom 
after July, 1891, will be copyrighted in Ame- 
rica.” Upon the whole, he concludes, some 
English bookmakers, in the material sense, will 
suffer, while some autbors will be benefited, 


—In this connection we may notice ‘The 
Question of Copyright,’ prepared by Mr. Geo. 
Haven Putnam, and published by his firm in 
the ** Questions of the Day” series, It is a per- 
fect arsenal of facts and arguments, carefully 
elaborated and very effectively presented. Those 
who have received the impression that the mat- 
ter of copyright has been settled by our recent 
act, are informed by Mr, Putnam that we 
have as yet only arrived at the point reached 
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by France in 1810, and by Great Britain and 
the States of Germany in 1837. We are still 
behind most of the countries of Europe, the 
states of Tunis and Liberia, and the republic 
of Hayti. The book contains a summary of 
the more important of the copyright laws and 
international conventions now in force, and an 
abstract of certain measures likely to be en- 
acted in England, and is lightened by a num- 
ber of spirited essays by Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews and other writers, among whom Mr. Put- 
nam is included. Altogether, it constitutes 
an extremely valuable history of the develop- 
ment of a very intricate right of property, 
and it is as interesting as it is valuable. 


— Noone genuinely interested in art can afford 
to ignore the question involved in the case of 
Prof, Herkomer’s ‘ Idy],’ published in London 
and New York by Messrs. Novello & Co., 
which lately has been attracting so much at- 
tention in England, and, in fact, in the artistic 
world everywhere. When the book first ap- 
peared, Mr. Joseph Pennell, in the columns of 
the National Observer, asked Prof. Herkomer 
if all the plates in the book were etchings, as 
the publishers announced, and as the Professor 
himself, by bis signature in each copy and on 
every so-called proof, guaranteed them to be, 
Those who have followed the recent develop- 
ment in the arts of illustration and reproduc- 
tion need not be reminded to what a degree of 
perfection photo-engraving has been brought; 
that special method known as photogravure, 
when practised by a clever man, producing 
results which at the first glance can scarcely 
be distinguished from etchings, even by the 
most accomplished experts. Some little con- 
fusion has already followed. One or two un- 
scrupulous publishers have advertised and 
sold photogravures as etchinge, and critics and 
the public have calmly accepted the deception. 
Now, when the ‘Idyl’ was published there 
was good reason to believe that all the sixteen 
illustrations were not the etched plates they 
were claimed to be, and this despiie Prof. Her- 
komer’s signature. If a man holding his high 
position, a member of the Royal Academy 
and Slade Professor at Oxford, was allowed, 
unchallenged, to perpetrate such a fraud—it 
can be called nothing else—then there could be 
no doubt that the art of etching was doomed. 
Mr. Hamerton, Dr. Seymour Haden, Mr. 
Walter Sickert were three of many to record 
their strong disapproval of Prof. Herkomer’s 
conduct and to demand an explanation. Seve- 
ral of the daily papers joined in their de- 
mand, and it was suggested that the Society 
of Painter Etchers, the Royal Academy, and 
the University of Oxford should take action 
in the matter. For six weeks Prof. Herkomer 
was silent. Then, in a letter to the Times, he 
admitted that nine of the sixteen plates were 
photogravures — that is, in plain language, 
that he had swindled every purchaser of the 
book who supposed that he was buying etch- 
ings and that Prof. Herkomer’s signature was 
worth the paper it was written on. 


—‘‘All May Day demonstrationsin London,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘* were postponed until 
Sunday, May 3, and then nothing could have 
been more orderly than the processions which 
were virtually all morning making their way 
to the Park, or the meetings which massed the 
people together in one uninterrupted line from 
Marble Arch to Hyde Park Corner. But any 
one who has watched the labor movement in 
Lond n of late years must have been struck 
with two facts which distinguished this de- 
monstration—one of the largest ever held— 
from any which have recently preceded it. 
The first was its genuineness. When the visitor 





from the West End to the St. Jude picture 
show or the People’s Palace organ recital on 
Sunday wonders at the number of linen shirts 
and top hats in the crowd, he is assured tha: 
every workman always keeps a decent suit of 
clothes to wear on his one holiday in the week, 
But there were few white shirts or top 
hats among the demonstrators for an eight- 
hours’ day. Here was the genuine work- 
man— the docker, the porter, the sweated 
tailor, the stevedore, the factory hand—the 
man who supports bimself and his family 
on eighteen shillings or a pound a week, and 
is thankful if he has a flannel shirt and a co- 
lored handkerchief to tie around his neck, 
Here, too, was the coster in his corduroys and 
buttons. Of course well-known politicians, 
faddists, and Socialists were on the platforms, 
but never have the working-classes turned out 
in greater numbers to claim what they be- 
lieve to be their rights, The other feature of 
the afternoon was the very visible increase in 
the interest of the West End itself in the depu- 
tations from the East. Two or three years 
ago it was the exception to see a well-dressed 
person in the Park on such an occasion. but 
on the 3d there was a good-sized crowd of 
lookers-on whose social or industrial rank was 
as evident from their clothes as that of the as- 
sembled laborers and workmen, That some- 
thing must come of this increased active inte- 
rest on the one hand and growing curiosity on 
the other, would seem likely in any other coun- 
try than England. But there, where demon- 
stratious serve as safety-valves to the discon- 
tent of the masses, it is probable that the eight- 
hours’ meeting will have as small consequences 
as the daily gatherings in Trafalgar Square of 
four years ago. However, it speaks well for 
all concerned that, despite the ill-feeling those 
gatherings inspired, the enormous crowds of 
the 3d met and disbanded their forces without 
the least disturbance or trouble, whiie the po- 
lice were kept well in the background,” 


—The second volume of the ‘ Handwirter- 
buch der Staatswissenschaften’ is brought toa 
conclusion in part xii, which contains 200 
pages and comprises the whole of the letters C 
and D, while A occupied 1,046 pages and 1 
800. The a parent falling off in the space oc- 
cupied is partly due to the fact that many 
large articles, such as Capital, Credit, etc., 
will appear under K, instead of C. The num- 
ber of articles printed in this part is about 100, 
nearly equally divided between thetwo letters. 
As a natural consequence, none of the articles 
reach the great length of some printed in for- 
mer instalments, The longest is one of 37 pages 
on National Domains or Public Lands; the 
next in point of length is one of 17 pages, by 
Prof. George Cohn of Heidelberg, on Checks, 
which, however, will strike American readers 
as unnecessarily long by reason of a somewhat 
pedantic discussion as to what constitutes or 
does not constitute a check. In general it may 
be said that, since Political Economy has fall- 
en into the hands of professors, there is a 
tendency to invest with a great deal of com- 
plication matters which are intrinsically sim- 
ple and capable of being explained in simple 
language. An article of 14 pages, by Prof. 
George Adler of the University of Freiburg 
gives an account of the Paris Commune of 
1870-"7i, with a bibliography covering a page 
and a half. Another article of the same 
length is that by Prof. Lexis of Géttingen (one 
of tke editors of the Dictionary) on Bimetal- 
lism, ip which the subject is treated in a mode- 
rate tone and with a degree of impartiality 
that almost smacks of Bunsbyisia, but finally 
the conclusion is reached that Bimetallism 
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would probably lead to an exclusive silver 
standard. With the exception of an article of 
11 pages on Discounts and Discounting, all 
cf the other articles are short, none exceeding 
four pages. There is an unusually large num- 
ber of biograpbical notices, the longest be- 
ing one of tbree pages on Henry C. Carey, also 
by Prof. Lexis, and also measuring out sub- 
stantial justice in very measured language. 
Other writers, more briefly noticed, are John 
Calvin, Carlyle, Thcmas Chalmers, Cernuschi, 
Chevalier, Sir Josiah Child, Richard Cobden, 
Comte, Cossa, Diibring, ete. The bibliogra- 
phy is breught down very closely to date, the 
new French Dictionary of Political Economy, 
of which the first volume was completed in 
1891, being cited as authority for biographies 
of French economists. 

—The ‘‘telluric dry-gas lines” near D, men- 
tioned in Prof, Piazzi Smyth’s maps of ‘ The 
Visible Solar Spectrum in 1884,’ are deter- 
mined in a monograph on ‘The Solar Spec- 
trum at Medium and Low Altitudes,’ from ob- 
servations made at Lord Crawford’s Observa- 
tory, Dun Echt, during 18s7-89, by Dr. Lud- 
wig Becker, and published in vol. xxxvi of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society, Edin- 
burgh. The memoir contains a catalogue of 
more than 3,600 lines of the solar spectrum, 
including nearly a thousand telluric lines. 
The observations on which they are based ex- 
ceed 26,000 in number, on forty-seven sunsets 
and thirty-two sunrises, and form a valued 
contribution to the literature of this complex 
study, from the point of view of both meteoro- 
logist and astronomer. Dr. Becker’s instru- 
ment was in its optical part the great spectro- 
scope of the Dun Echt Observatory, the neces- 
sary dispersion being obtained by a large Row- 
land grating, ruled on speculum metal with 
14,453 lines to the inch, and presented to the 
Earl of Crawford by the Johns Hepkins Uni- 
versity. This powerful apparatus Dr. Becker 
supplemented by an ingenious mechanism of 
his own devising, whereby the differential mo- 
tion of the grating is suitably magnified, and 
at the same time recorded with rapidity and 
certainty on a continuous fillet of paper. As 
the observations have all to be made 
within a few minutes of sunrise or sun- 
the means of instant and permanent 
record is an absolute essential. So sue 
cessful was this novel mechanism that each 
line of the solar spectrum required on the ave- 
rage but nine seconds for determining its posi- 
tion, Dr. Becker’s effective apparatus for 
doing this should bave been figured as well as 
minutely described. Under the direction and 
at the charge of Lord Crawford, the whole was 
established on the top of the Barmekin, a com- 
manding eminence a short way from the Dun 
Echt Observatory, rising 850 feet above sea 
level and distant fourteen miles from the 
coast. During the summers of 1857, 1888, and 
much of 1859, Dr. Becker spent all the nights 
on the hill, <A great many of the telluric lines 
could be designated immediately, while others 
presented much difliculty. Ina region where 
maby telluric lines occur, there is, of course, a 
tendency to ascribe lines to atmospheric ab- 
sorption which in other places weuld pass as 
solar, Much of the work had thus to be re 
peated several times for the avoidance of mis- 
takes. With few exceptions all the telluric 
lines finally picked out were found to be ar- 
ranged in three bands, the first of nearly 700 
and the other two of about 100 each. 
At the conclusion of his paper, Dr. Becker’s 
brief comparison of his own work with the 
splendid charts of the late M. Thollon, made 
With a train of bisulphide-of-carbon prisms, 


set, 


iines, 





and recently published from the Nice Observa- 
tory, proves the superiority of the Rowland 
grating beyond question. 


JOHN DICKINSON’S CASE —IL 


The Life and Times of John Dickinson 
1S08. 


1752- 
Prepared at the request of the Histori- 
eal Society of Pennsylvania by Charles J. 
Stile, LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. IS0L 
In spite of Thomas Jefferson's prediction, it 
seems to Dr. Stiilé that something like a mil 
dew has fallen on the brightness of Dickinson's 
fame in these latter days of the Republic. 
The biographer ascribes this result in part to 
the traditional indifference shown by Phila- 
del; hia to the reputation of her great men; i: 
part to the dim eclipse which threw Dickin- 
son’s personality into shadow after bis reco] 
from the Declaration of Independence, but 
most of all to the damaging impression made 
on historians by a series of articles published 
in Philadelphia under the signature of *‘ Vale 
rius” at the date of Dickinson’s 


return to 
Pennsylvania in 1782, and consequent on his 
assumption of office as President of the State. 
In these ietters of ‘“ Valerius,” supposed to 
have been written by Gen. John Armstrong, 
afterwards Minister to France and Madison's 
Secretary of War, it was charged, with every 
variety of insult and opprobrium, that Dick- 
inson bad opposed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on general grounds of antipathy to 
popular liberty, because be was a monarchist 
at beart and an aristocrat bg nature; that bis 
persistent hostility to the new State Constitu 
tion of Pennsylvania was inspired by his sut- 
serviency to the Proprietary family and tothe 
Tory interest; that be had deserted bis military 
command in the open field in 1776, and in the 
presence of the enemy; that in the trying cri- 
sis of that hour he showed bhitnself a physical 
coward as well asa moral traitor; and, final- 
ly, that he proved his traitorous intent by en- 
deavoring, after his political defection, to 
destroy the credit and currency of the Conti- 
nental money. 

To all these charges and insinuations Dickin- 
son made at the time a formal and elaborate 
reply, which Dr. Stillé reproduces in an a; 
pendix to his volume. The defence seems to 
have been ample in the judgment of Dickin- 
son’s contemporaries, at least so far as coa- 
the patriotism and integrity of the 
writer; and hence we find it difficult to con 
cur with Dr. Stillé in the opinion that it is the 
venom of ‘‘ Valerius” which has poisoned the 
fountains of history to the detriment of Dick- 
inson’s fame. The poison bottled up in these 
vials of wrath has long since evaporated and 
left no trace behind. Neither the railing ac- 
cusation of ** Valerius” 


cerns 


nor Dickinson's reply 
has created the standing historical prob’em in 
this case. The problem results rather from the 
strange vicissitude witnessed in a high politi- 
cal career which exposed its subject to easy at- 
tack while he was living, and which imposed 
on him and on all who cime after him the 
bard necessity of a difficult defence. How in- 
ert the operose invective of **Valerius” has be- 
come we may read even in Dr. Stilc’s pages, 
for he 


give to 


. 


has not thought it worth his while to 


‘“* Valerius’s” letters a careful study. 
He tells us that Dickinson made no reply to 
this torrent of denunciatiou “ until the bitter- 
ness « 


far 
pers. , 


f his adversary had exhausted itself, so 


usted 
as it could exhaust itself in tbe newspa- 





Valerius ” continued to vent 
ong after latter 
had published his formal reply. In letters run- 


n fact,” 


his spleen on Dickinson k the 
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ning from the 6th of November, 178, to No 
vember 19, 1753, and perhaps later, he kept the 
sluices of his billingsgate perpetually in flow 
In one of his closing letters he promised to give 


“a description which would reveal 


was,” but he never kept his word. 


who he 


We must look deeper, then, than in the mud 
and slime of the polemical politics of a former 
period for a solution of the enigma supposed 
to be hidden in the life, character, and career 
of Jobn Dickinson, The crux of the riddle is 
found in the mystery that one who had waded 
so far and so bravely in the stormy 


‘ waters of 
the 


Revolution should have returned so 
strangely on bis steps, or should have stood 
still, at a time when returning or standing 
still was as little the part of personal prudence 
hie lived to e 


in shrinking 


as of political foresight. infers 


the grievous fault be committed 





from the Declaration of Independence, and 
the confession has served to vindicate the 
purity, the candor, the m 1 courage of his 


coaduct; but it has not served to 
the fault the 


tory. Whatever exceptions may be taken to 


tone for 





itself in assize of impartial bis- 


some cf the epithets with which Bancroft has 


characterized the action of Dicki 


Hson ih cer 


tain emergencies, if seems to us that the gene 


ral 
must be pronounced no more than just Dick 


judgment of the historian of America 


inson, with all s beautilul virtues and schol- 


arly qualities (may we not even say because 
of his beautiful virtues and scholarly quali 
ties?) “‘was too delicately organized to 
take part in the rough work” of the 
Revolation. His retined culture and bis 
opulent learning conspired with bis delicacy, 
his modesty, his ‘“timorousness” to make 
him overconfident of the power of rhetoric 


to untie a Gordian knot which only the sword 


could cut. It is not alone in 


history that 


the pages of later 


we find animadversion on his 


reftinin on the want of mastery 


** nice 





often 
of hia 
one can read, for 


over his eru His retinements 


seemed intolerable to the most friendly 


contemporaries, and no ex- 
ample, the paper which he prepared for the 
Provincial Meeting of Deputies assembied {rom 
Pennsylvania ip Phila- 


deipbia on the 15:h of Ju ¥. 


the several counties of 
1774, without see 
ing how just was the censure pronounced on 
bis political pedantry. 
at this tir 
of learned qu 


yu 


His polemical writings 
> are loaded down with a plethora 






¢ mtil ti 
tation mii ti 


ey may be said to 
resemble the cloak of Helen—paillam signis 
} bas it. Each of 
the *‘ Farmer's Letters” was carefully round- 
with an apt citation from the Latin 


even the signal of political con- 


auroque rigentem, as Virgil 
ed off 3 
tongue, as if 
flict could best be sounded through the silver 
trumpet of the classics 

If we set to discover the mor of the 
Dickinson we for it in 
the psychological study of a nature presumed 
to have been wanting in perfect symmetry 


were 


enigma, should hunt 


and strength because of an unequal balance be- 
tween its perceptive and its executive powers, 
Just in proportion as Dickinson’s perceptive 
power was keen and wide, his executive power 
was liable to be stricken with paralysis by the 
lions be saw in his path without having the 
courage to take them by the throat. So it 
came to pass that he who reasoned in his cabi- 
net ‘like an oracle of God,” might be suddenly 
transformed on the field of action into another 
Aethelred the Unready. This psychological 
trait is no rare phenomenon in history, but 
in coarse natures and in 
fine spirits when they are called to face some 


finds expression alike 


ireadful moment in the Valley of Decision 
without having a force of will superior to 
their powers of perception, Men the most un 
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like in their moral character and in their social 
surroundings may resemble each other in this 
idiosynerasy. Kinglake, the historian, has 
left us a striking picture of Napoleon III. on 
the eve of the Crimean War with which to 
illustrate the psychological weakness iu ques- 
tion. Such would seem to be the portrait he 
draws of a man disposed to linger over-long in 
the early stages of a plot; who had the bold- 
ness which comes from reflection without that 
which comes from temperament ; who nursed 
the idea of great enterprises without fore- 
knowing what his sensations would be in the 
hour of trial; who was liable, therefore, at any 
moment to be scared by the very danger which 
he had long been courting, and who, with a 
procrastinating frame of mind, was always 
looking about when the hour of action came 
for some new resting-place in which to shelter 
his indecision. 

It is no reflection on the patriotism of 
Dickinson that ve had the defects of his quali- 
ties, and that, under the sway of bis constitu- 
tional conservatism, he was unable to keep 
pace with the swinging gait of fervid spirits 
like Samuel and Jobn Adams, He was con- 
scious of his own limitations, even in the hour 
when he complained most bitterly of being 
deserted by his ‘‘unkind countrymen.” <A 
sense of joy at his release from an intolerable 
burden of public duty mingles itself even with 
these fruitless repinings of a wounded spirit. 
In letters written at the time, and especially 
in a patsage which Dr. Stillé omits (perhaps 
from motives of delicacy), he tells Charles 
Thomson that no bridegroom ever entered the 
bridal chamber with more joy than that 
which he felt at the moment when he *‘ cast off 
his popularity * and went into voluntary exile. 
He was glad to ercape from the agony of civil 
feud, as Falkland was glad to die at Newbury, 
“ingeminating ‘ Peace! Peace!’” because he 
saw there was no peace for him this side of the 
grave. 

‘*My books and my fields,” wrote Dickinson 
in 1776, “‘ are intercourse and employment for 
which my constitution is better formed than 
for the toils of war.” His whole career is in 
keeping with this bit of self-analysis. Early 
in his public life he acknowledged that he had 
a disposition to look on the dark side of politi- 
cal changes, and confessed a willingness to sub- 
mit with complacency to the ** censure of be- 
ing too apprehensive” where possible injury 
might befall his countrymen. Doubtless he 
never overcanie this constitutional timidity, 
but it is pleasing to know that in the last great 
appeal which he made to his fellow-citizens— 
in the papers written to advocate the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution—he pointed a pregnant 
moral against the credence too easily given to 
“:vrophets of evil.” At the close of those let- 
ters he held up to derision the dire predictions 
adventured by the Earl of Belhaven when de- 
erying the union of Scotland with England. 
Dickinson bad seen the fallacy of such evil 
auguries in his own painful experience, when, 
inspired by a want of faith in the logic of 
events, he set his face against the Declaration 
of Independence for fear of the evils that were 
to come on the earth. 


We can but admire the biographical enthu- 
siasm with which Dr. Stillé carries his hero 
on bis shoulders through all the fires of the 
Revolutionary ordeal, but we could sometimes 
wish that the author had been a little more 
strict in point of statement, reference, and 
date. After describing, for instance, the Pro- 
prietary Assembly in 1776 as a ‘ bewildered,” 
** puzzled,” and “ panic-stricken” body, which 
perisiied from pure inanition at the first touch 
of popular violence, it, seems hardly consistent 








to speak of its ‘“‘ masterly inactivity,” when its 
whole inactivity was really the mark aud sign 
of a helpless impotence, It is stated that 
Joseph Fox, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, was a * colleague” of Dickinson in the 
Stamp-Act Congress, Fox was appointed a 
delegate but did not attend, The date of the 
Stamp-Act Congress, “‘the Morning Star of 
the Revolution,” is fixed (p. 72) at the ‘* 5th of 
October, 1764,” instead of the “ 7th of October, 
1765.” The cross-reference of Apperdix vii 
(p. 421) is confounded with the cross-reference 
of Appendix iv, and should be p. 232 instead 
of p. 161. But most confusing of all is the refer- 
ence made on p. 73 of this biography to Ap- 
pendix i, as containing Dickinson’s ‘ original 
draft” of the resolutions submitted by him to 
the Stamp-Act Congress, On turning to the 
Appendix we find that the author has inad- 
vertently substituted for that draft the copy 
of an entirely different series prepared in pari 
materi@ for the Provincial Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania. Readers who wish to get access to 
the true ptéce justificative may easily find it 
in the edition of Dickinson’s writings published 
in 1801; but it is not pleasant in a work of his- 
tory to be put on a false scent. 


JAMESON’S STORY OF THE REAR 
COLUMN. 


The Story of the Rear Column of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Fepedition, By the late 
James 8S, Jameson, uaturalist to the expedi- 
tion. Edited by Mrs, James 8. Jameson. 
Illustrated by C. Whymper from the au- 
thor’s original sketches. Authorized edition. 
United States Book Company. S$vo, pp. 
xxxii, 455, 

THERE is much that is interesting in this book, 
regarded simply as a naturalist’s account of 
his life upon the Congo, and no one can read 
it without a feeling of regret at the author’s 
untimely death, as a distinct loss to science, 
Mr. Jameson began his short career as a col- 
lector, especially of birds and insects, at the 
age of twenty-one in Borneo, where be made 
at least one important discovery. This ad- 
venturous trip was followed during the next 
few years by extensive journeys in Souih Afri- 
ca, the Rocky Mountains, and Algeria, so that 
when he joined Mr. Stanley’s expedition he 
was exceptionally well fitted to make collec- 
tions of the Congo faura. Although his offi- 
cial duties interfered seriously with his favor- 
ite pursuit, he eagerly availed himself of every 
opportunity, with very considerable ctuccess, as 
is shown by the lists, given in the appendix, 
of birds and insects sent by him to England. 

His diary and letters show that he was an 
excellent observer aud able to give a vivid im- 
pression of the scenery of the great river and 
the various incidents of the march and camp 
li‘e. The last entry in his diary, made five 
days before bis death, while running the 
gauntiet of hostile natives at night, is a fair 
specimen of his descriptive powers: 

“Shot out of an open reach—fine clear night 
—into a dark, narrow channel, not more than 
forty yards wide. Ali at once it became lit 
up with dozens of fires on both sides, throwing 
a bright light back into the forest and across 
the water. We glided on without a sound 
from us but the zip-zip of the paddles, drums 
beating, horns blowing, shouts and cries on 
every side, the white loin-cloths of our men 
showing plainly who they were. Down this 
lane of firesand noise we went fornearly halfa 
mile, when suddenly it opened out into a grand 
open reach of the river on our right, the fires, 
drums, ete , going on for more than a mile 
away down on our left.” 


He seems to bave had little inclination to 
note facts concerniug the bird and insect life 
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about him, and passages like the following, de- 
scriptive of the nest-building of the black 
weaver-bird, are accordingly rare: 

‘* They tear a long thin slip off a palm leaf, 
hold it tight to the side of the nest with one 
foot, take hold of the loose end in the beak, 
push it through a small hole in the side, pull it 
out through another, and make it fast, using 
the unemployed foot as well as the beak the 
whole time, regularly weaving the strip of leaf 
in and out in a wonderful manner.” 

Still fewer are Mr. Jameson’s observations 
on the distinctive habits and customs of the 
people with whom he spent seventeen months. 
Among these is a native’s account of the man- 
ner in which they make poison for their ar- 
rows, which were ‘' long thin slips of hard- 
wood, not much thicker than a match.” The 
ingredients are obtained partly froma tree and 
mixed ‘* with snake poison, as well as with 
portions of the body of a child which had been 
dead a long time, heating it all up together in 
a pot.” An interesting account is given of 
Tippu-Tib, who, while at first apparently dc- 
ing everything in his power short of actual 
violence to wreck the rear-guard, was person- 
ally very kind to its officers, This noted free- 
booter has three nicknames, Tippu-Tib from 
the sound of his guns; ‘‘ Mkangwa Naala, 
‘afraid of hunger,’ in reference to an old say- 
ing of his that he does not mind a road where 
there is plenty of fighting, for there there is 
food, but a road without fighting means hun- 
ger; and lastly, Mtipoora, ‘ footsteps’ or ‘ foot- 
marks,’ When natives come to a village which 
he has attacked, they look at the footmarks, 
and say, ‘ Tippu-Tib has been here, it is a bad 
place, we will leave it!’ This latter name, 
Mtipoora, is the one by which he is generally 
spoken of all over the country.” From his 
conversations with Mr. Jameson this Arab ap- 
pears to have far-reaching plans for greatly 
extending the territory over which he rules. 
He questioned him ‘‘ very closely about all the 
parts of Africa where gold is found,” possibly 
with reference to an expedition of a thousand 
men which he was then fitting out for a ** gold 
country ” south of Lake Bangweolo. 

The main object of the book, however, is to 
tell the story of the rear column, and this it 
does, so far as Mr. Jameson is concerned, very 
simply and fully. How far it succeeds in re- 
butting Mr. Stanley’s charge that ‘‘the rear 
column was wrecked by the irresolution, the 
neglect of promises, and the indifference to 
written orders of the officers he left in com- 
mand of it,” will probably ever remain an 
open question. But the diary leaves the reader 
in no doubt as to the spirit which Mr. Jameson 
brought to his duties, At the very outset he 
records his keen disappointment that Mr, Stan- 
ley’s imperative haste to bring relief to Emin 
Pasha would absolutely prevent his collecting 
while on the march, his one object for joining 
the expedition. ‘‘ Though I must say I was 
rather mad at first, I am now making the best 
of a bad business,” is his comment, but with 
little success, for at the end of five months he 
writes to his brother, ‘‘ As regards myself, the 
whole trip has been a vast sell.” Unfriendly 
re'ations with his leader were under these cir- 
cumstances inevitable, and it does not surprise 
us to find several incidents recorded in which 
Mr. Stanley is represented in the blackest colors 
as grossly unfair and ungentlemanly, When 
we find, however, that the missionaries of the 
Congo are accused of theft, treachery, and, by 
implication, of immorality, the absolute truth 
of Mr. Jameson’s statements may justly be 
doubted, 

It is evident, also, that he had no true in- 
terest in the men under his care He notes in 
his journal their sufferings and death, with 
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now and then a kindly expression of regret 
that he is unable to help them; but we fail to 
recall a single instance of any attempt on bis 
part to find out and relieve the cause of the 
great mortality among them. He is wholly 
absorbed, whilein camp, withcollecting, sketch- 
ing, preparing his specimens, and cleaning his 
guns. His principal official duties seem to 
have been going the round of the sentries at 
night and flogging, or causing to be flogged, 
those whom he found asleep at their posts, 

Mr. Stanley, in his letter of instructions to 
the officers of the rear column, gives some re- 
commendations as to establishing, by gifts, 
ete., amicable relations with the natives who 
have been driven away by the expedition from 
some of their villages and manioc fields) He 
has not been gone a fortnight when Mr. 
Jameson suggests the capture of women in order 
to force the natives to bring in meat, not for the 
expedition, but for Maj. Barttelot and himself. 
This is the way in which he begins an ac- 
count of the manner in which he carried out 
his barbarous suggestion: ‘‘ July 10ih—I had 
a most delightful day, for instead of digging 
the ditch I was out aliday. I had determined 
to begin collecting to-day in the natural-his- 
tory liné, and succeeded in a much larger way 
than I intended, by collecting two native 
women, one baby, and a boy.” Ten goats, 
twenty chickens, and some honey are demand- 
ed as-a ransom. These the natives do nut 
bring, because, as it turns out, they have buta 
single kid in their village. But Maj. Barttelot 
tells them, four days after the capture, that if 
they did not bring a boy whom they had 
taken prisoner in retaliation, five goats and 
twenty fowls, ‘‘the women would cease to 
exist.” This threat, Mr. Jameson informs us, 
the poor creatures fu ly believed would be car- 
ried out. It may be said, in this connection, 
that the diary also gives an instance of Maj 
Barttelot’s manner of ;unishing offences. A 
Sudanese soldier stole some meat on December 
2, receives 150 strokes, ‘‘ which cut him up 
very much,” is put in chains “ doing walking 
punishment [carrying a load in camp] every 
day” until February 4, when he escapes, A 
few days after, he is recaptured and is shot, 
which, considering ‘‘from what a miserable 
existence he tried to escape,” was, after all, a 
merciful act. 

Mr. Jameson shows his heartlessness towards 
the natives in other ways, also. He, most in- 
excusably, shoots some of them while they are 
defending themselves against his companions, 
a band of Arab slave-hunters who have looted 
and destroyed their villages. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to detect any difference between the way 
in which the two officers regarded the negroes 
and that of the Arabs themselves, ‘* Three of 
Barttelot’s slaves [women] escaped from the 
Sudanese soldiers in charge of them,” is a ter- 
ribly significant entry in the diary. The can- 
nibal feast of which be is the witness is the 
most flagrant proof, however; his own account 
seeming to us to be cold-blooded, and to show 
only the faintest conception of the enormity 
of his folly, to call it by no harsher name. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that this treat- 
ment, instead of establishing amicuble rela- 
tions with the natives, alienated them so that 
the villages in the neighborhood of the camp 
were abandoned, This greatly increased the 
difficulty of getting proper food for the men, 
the want of which was the principal cause of 
their wretched condition. 

Indifference to the welfare of his men, and 
inhuman conduct towards the natives, are the 
gravest charges which can be brought against 
the unfortunate Mr. Jameson. But bis diary 
also shows that in many respects he did his 





duty, as he understood it, faithfully, and, in 
the latter days, zealously. He stuck manfully 
to his post through the weary months of in- 
active waiting, though under great tempta- 
tions to relinquish it. In his bitter disap 
pointment at the beginning regarding the 
expedition as a ‘‘ vast sell,” he ends by being 
willing to sacrifice his whole fortune to insure 
its success, His faults were those of a some- 
what immature young mar (he was but thirty- 
two when he died), which he would probably 
have outgrown under a more favorable in- 
fluence than that of Maj. Barttelot. He was 
placed in a position for which he was unfitted 
and given a task too great for his powers. It 
is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Stanley was 
not generous and self-forgetful enough to have 
joined with his censure of Mr. Jameson the 
praise which in some respects seems to 
have w i] deserved. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, mostly 
from sketches by the author. There is 
also an appendix containing, among other 
things, a short account of his work as a natu- 
ralist by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, and descrip- 
tive lists of his collections, 


he 


Noto; An Unexplored Corner of Japan. 
Percival Lowell. 
& Co, 1501. 

On the west coast of Hondo, the main island 

of Japan, facing Corea, and projecting north- 

ward above the thirty-seventh parallel of lati- 
tude, is the mountainous peninsula and pro- 
vince of Noto. Formerly an appanage of the 
powerful Baron of Kaga, richest of all the 
daimios, it has been, since the old provinces 
were practically blotted from the map by the 
new prefectures, a part of the Ishikawa ken. 
In the days of the Jesuit missionary operations 
in the seventeenth century, Noto was far from 
being ‘‘an unexplored corner,” for it was 
again and again traversed by the Portuguese 
priests ministering to their little congregatidns 
of Christian believers scattered hereand there. 

In the history of the Roman Catholic Church 

in Japan, Noto figures frequently upon the 

page as a hopeful portion of the field of faith 

It was not, however, a search into archwolo- 
gy that prompted Mr. Lowell to mount his 
jin-riki--ha, and, with his boy Yejiro and a 
supply of tinned provisions, to make such a 
flying exploration as the limited time fixed in 
his passport would allow. For much the same 
reason that Coleridge selected the Susquehan- 
na River as the site of his proposed colony— 
for its euphony and mystery—did Mr. Lowell 
select Noto. ‘* Nobody seemed to know much 
about my inamorata.” ‘I liked its vowel color; 
I liked its consonant form, the liquid n and 
the decisive f.” The letters ‘* suggested both 
womanliness and will.” The more he looked 
the more he longed. 

This delightful initial page or two about no- 
thing is the keynote of the book. The strain 
is prolonged, the linked sweetness is drawn out, 
to the two hundred and sixty-first and final 
page, It makes little difference to the author 
or reader where be went, or whether Noto was 
objective reality or a promontory in dream- 
land, On every page we have an exhibition of 
intellectual acrobatics. The quips and leaps, 
the ups and downs, frolic and play of mental 
gymnastics remind us of Hokusai’s inimitable 
sketch of Japanese boys exhausting the re- 
sources of calisthenie fun on a bamboo, The 
Chinese characters which the Japanese have 
for centuries employed to express the aborigi- 
2al Aino name Noto, mean a drama of ascents, 
This was Mr, Lowell's journey, and in his 
literary presentation there is dramatic power, 
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with the narration of not alittle comedy. It 
isa book to be read for intellectual 
rather than for information. rail- 
way, partly by jin-riki-sha, the 
great plain, the mountain ranges, the danger 
ous passes, the Etchiy delta, by 
and beyond land and saw what there was to 
be beheld in Noto, which by his own confession 
was little beyond, if not indeed somewhat less, 
than could be seen in other parts of Japan 


pleasure 
Partly by 
he crossed 


sea inland 


This, however, will not disappoint the reader 
who amusement rather than statistics 


Mr. Lowell loses no opportunity for fun, or for 


seeks 


comical reference to 
matics, His sprightly gayety of mind makes 
his chat about charcoal, bedquilts, rice-straw 


his classics and mathe 


sandals, ferryboats, or what not, as interest 
ing as if he were solving the prob/ems of feu 
dalism, or telling amazing rather than quite 
He 
writes of the pilgrims, the family worsbip, the 


ordinary stories of personal adventure 


untry and 


hotel life, and, in general, of the c 

people in an unconventional style 

lease the general reader 
4 


a traveller seek fresh 


that will 
To those who from 
stimulus or 
the wonder wil! be, with so much 


knowledg: 
lessert, where 
is the dinner ! 


Charles Darwin, his Life and Work 
Frederick Holder. 
P. Putnam’s Sona 1S¥1 


By Charles 

[Leaders in Se enee } G 

SvoO, pp zvi.. Det 
Lilustrated, 

Tus biography has been written with a view 


; 


to interest young as well as adult readers 


The author has not attempted an analysis of 
Darwin's work from a profe-sional stand 
but 

sible the story of his life, 


pMoITae, 


bas aimed to present as simply as pos 
with a piain state 
ment of what constitutes that complex of scien 
tific opinion which has been called Darwinism 
The Life as a whole is darived from the stan 
‘Life and Letters of Dar- 
win,’ by his son, and the ‘ Voyage of the Rea 
gle.’ 

the scientific 


dard sources, the 


added an enumeration of 
honors, medals, 


To these are 
memberships, 
etce., which came to the great naturalist; some 
account of his ancestry and family, 
or two on 


a chapter 
Darwinism,” a reprint of the pro- 
ceedings of the 


Darwin memorial meeting 
held by the Biological Society of Washington 
shortly after his death, a bibliography of Dar- 
winiana, and an index are also nu 
merous, mostiv very gocd, illustrations, 

The book is not 
literary or the scientific side, but meets very 


T here 
remarkable, either on the 


fairly the need for a cheap, popular life of 
Darwin, which should be available for readers 
in general and especially for the young. Asa 
guide in science or a serious study of the sub- 
ject, it is, of pretensions, 
There are occasional unimportant slips in mat- 
ters of natural history which we do not feel 
inclined to insist upon, but there is one state- 


course, without 


ment to which serious exception must be taken. 
The author says: ** He [Darwin] was in theory 
an agnostic, in practice an orthodox Christian 
of the broadest type ” (p. 148). Darwin wasa 
noble example of ethical perfection, but that 
he was a Christian, much less an orthodox 
Christian, in any legitimate sense of the term, 
cannot be truthfully asserted 





George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, 
Newman Essays and Reviews from the 
Atheneum. By Joseph Jacobs. London: 
David Nutt; New York: Charles Scribner s 
Sons. 1891. 

Tuts small volume contains the literary esti- 

mates of the four authors named on the title- 

page, which appeared in the Athenwum on the 
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occasion of their death; and together with 
them are six reviews of books by or ,about 
these authors, The estimates, it need hardly 
be said, are suflicient for the pur; ose they 
served; and if they are rather from a philo- 
sophic than a literary mind, and show more of 
German than of other culture, this is frankly 
declared by the author when he styles his criti- 
cism psychological and not esthetic. The best 
of them is upon George Eliot, and embodies 
an admirably brief judgment; but we were 
rnore interested in the few remarks in the in- 
troduction upon the causes of the decline of 
ber reputation since her death than in the ana- 
lysis of her genius and influence. Mr. Jacobs 
looks upon her work as dominated by 
her ideas of Darwinism, or what used to 
be called such, He quotes his remark, made 
in 1879, upon the risk her works ran 
‘by subordinating the eternal truths of 
art to what may be the temporary opinions 
of science,” and adds that he was a true pro- 
phet. Darwinism, he thinks, ** has come, and 
has conquered, and, as a vital influence in the 
spiritual life, has gone”; and ‘* George Eliot, 
the literary voice of Darwinism,” has fallen 
into some discredit with the theory that did 
not solve so many problems as it was expected 
to. There may be some truth in this, but it is 
surely a very narrow view, both of the per- 
manence of the moral effects of the evolu- 
tionary conception of life, and also of the 
causes operant in that sort of decline in repu- 
tation which is implied in a change of popu- 
lar reading. In this particular (and in other 
parts of these articles) the scientific habit of 
thought shows itself not best adapted to reach 
those conclusions, at once catholic and exact, 
which belong to literature in criticism; and, 
in general, the further Mr. Jacobs gets from 
the literary points of his subject, and the 
nearer he comes to the questions of ‘‘ tenden- 
cy,” of sccial meaning, of analysis of mental 
faculty on the side of thought rather than ex- 
pression, the better he writes. ‘‘ Psychologi- 
cal” criticism betrays itself in the diction of a 
sentence like this, which occurs in the paper on 
Browning: ‘ He attempted not only to give 
the emotive iridescence of the poetic afflatus, 
but also at the same time to suggest the ac- 
companying inrush of clustering thoughts,” 
The hand of a man of letters could not write 
like that, nor would good taste permit such an 
expression, we think, as this which closes the 
papers upon George Eliot: ‘‘ The novelist’s art 
has never been made so sacramental as by 
George Eliot.” 

The two extremes of defect in this volume, 
which calls for no special notice, are illustrated 
by these quotations—the excess of the scien- 
tifie spirit and a certain lack of fineness ia 
literary sensibility. These defects, however, 
do not prevent the notices from being valu- 
able—they are, indeed, alike sound and reason- 
able within necessary narrow limits; but we 
cannot add that the reviews tagged on them 
were really worth re;rinting, for the best 
points in them had already been used for the 
main article. Sosmall a volume does not bear 
much repetition of thought and expression. 





Introduction to Phonetics. By Laura Soames, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein. 


Wer have here a book well calculated to make 
an important science more popular than it has 
been hitherto, While following, in general, 
the best authorities, Miss Soames has adapted 
her style and the arrangement of her material 
to the intelligence of the average reader ; and 
the numerous word-lists scattered through the 
volume ought to be as helpful to the begin- 








ner as they are interesting to the more 
advanced student. Considering how little is 
really known, as yet, about the nature of 
speech-sounds, we think that the author is 
quite right in adopting the simplest possible 
classification, rejecting all obscure and uncer- 
tain distinctions. We have some doubts as to 
the propriety of calling French o in homme a 
‘back vowel,” but in so defining it the author 
merely follows Passy. In the nomenclature 
of consonants it would surely have been be!ter 
to discard the terms ‘‘ hard” and “‘ soft”; the 
designation of English r as a ‘trill ” looks 
like cruel sarcasm. Pitch is treated in a some- 
what less modern fashion than the o‘her 
branches of the subject, the authority cited 
being Trautmann, whose theories seem rather 
antiquated in the light of Lloyd’s recent dis- 
discoveries. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to the dis- 
eussion of English; French and German 
sounds arethen briefly described in accordance 
with the views of Passy and Vietor ; the last 
eighty pages contain exercises and reading 
lessons, The English pronunciation adop ed 
is nearly that of Sweet’s ‘ Elementarbuch.’ 
Words like ask have the ** broad” ah; oin bore, 
court, etc , is always aw; loss, soft, etc., usually 
have aw, but the accented vowel of halter, 
palfry, salt, want is 6; daunt, haunt are 
dawnt, hawnt, but elsewbere au has, in such 
words, the value ah; *‘r is never heard unless 
a vowel follows it.” Wednesday is given with 
the first d silent; Sweet’s pronunciation is 
Wednzdy. We are grieved to learn that Eng- 
lish children of the *‘ middle and lower classes” 
accent the first syllable of papa and mamma. 
The form tdyl, which is quoted as a mispro- 
nunciation commen ‘in the speech cf educated 
people,” explains a puzzling rhyme in Gilbert’s 
libretto to ‘* Patience.”? As was to be expected, 
many words appear in shapes that are but lit- 
tle known in our country; such are princess 
and wayside with the accent on the last syllable, 
and plait pronounced plat. The list of ‘* faults 
characteristic of teachers, that is to say, pe- 
dantic efforts to pronounce as we spell,” isa 
most welcome contribution, and might easily 
have been extended to ten times its present 
length. 
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